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Introduction 



The essential fact of the early history of Texas is 
its settlement by men from the States* Prom the Austin 
grant in 1820 to annexation in 1845, the American frontier 
type was pushing into Texas • Here were re-enacted the 
scenes of pioneer life which the previous generation had 
played between the moTintains and the Mississippi river* 
Farther removed from the restraints of civilized life, 
these aggresive sons of a backwoods race figured in pro- 
ceedings more turbulent and evinced less regard for the 
technicalities of law than had their fathers before them. 
A goodly land was to be occupied and they came with spirit 
to possess it* 

No prophet v/as needed at that time to discern in the 
affairs of Texas an irresistible tendency towards absorb- 
tion into the Union. It was early se-^n that annexation 
would be the logical and probable outcome of the American 
expansion into Texas ^ Indeed so regular and sure was 
the progress of American influence in this southwestern 
country that to a noted historian it has appeared as if 



^Niles iVeekly Register. Feb. 27,iPio. 
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a concerted movement took place to wrench Texas from Mex- 
ico and annex it to the UnionJ The existence of a con- 
scious plot to effect annexation has been disproved "by an 
appeal to the correspondence of President Tyler* but leav- 
ing out the charge of a conspiracy for th^.t purpose, there 
was in the process by which Texas was acquired, a remark- 
able coherence which seemed to bespeak success if not 
design. 

Nevertheless there v/ere also in Texas affairs certain 
forces which opposed the tendency towards annexation. 
These early became apparent and increased in acuteness as 
the time for union approached. Might not the free-trade 
policy of Texas lead her to an alliance with England 
rather than to absorbtion into the United States ? Or, an 
the popular clamor in the United States expressed it, 
did not England have selfish designs on Texas which, if 
accomplished, would interfere with the growth of the 
Union ? And, as the southern slaveholders feared, was 
there not danger that Texas would bijy English support by 
abolishing slavery ? These and allied arguments seem to 
show that it was not absolutely certain that Texas would 
become a part of the Union. However well assured we 

Won Hoist. Political and Constitutional History of the 
United States, vol.2, ch.7. 

^Tyler. Letters and Times of the Tylers, vol.2. 
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maybe at*! is day that "manifest destiny" embraced Texas, 
it must remain an historical possibility that the Republic 
might have prolonged its existence as an independent state 
or as a partly dependent state supported by political and 
commercial alliances with European powers. 

These possibilities had a direct bearing upon the 
course of political events in the United States and there- 
fore it can be said that the interest which attaches to 
them is from a national point of view. The cry of British 
intrigue and the fear of English abolition were important 
links in the chain of circumstances v^hich enabled Southern 
statesmen to dominate the national policy from the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the Civil War* They possess additional 
interest because of the personalities concerned, and 
especially is the question an absorbing one since in Cal- 
houn was summed up the natural distrust of Great Britain 
and the fears of the South that slavery in Texas would be 
abolished. 

The object of this thesis is to present and discuss 
British relations v/ith Texas from the point of view of 
their influence upon the policy of the United States. 
These questions have been best written upon by Professor 
Von Hoist in Chapter VII, Volume II, of his Political 
and Constitutional History of the United States, and that 
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chapter v/ill be the basis of this enquiry. The thesis 
will be practiCc3.11y a criticism of his treatment of the 
subject and therefore complete familiarity v/ith his chap- 
ter and with the "Pakenham Correspondence" is assumed. 

'British State and Foreign Papers for 1844-1845, pp. 232-245, 
and Calhoun's Works, vol.5, pp.r^30 et seq. 
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statement of Von Holst^s Conclusions 

Von Hoist's conclusions as to British relations with 
Texas are not easily summarized but they can be grouped 
into tv/o classes, each with its own antitheses arid infer- 
ences. 

!• That "the Union had unquestionably the greatest 
interest not to got in the south any more than in the 
north, its most powerful rival for a neighbor, •• that there 
existed an "unfeigned mistrust of England in the south," 
and that" there were too many v/ho were convinced of this 
to permit their fears to be called a comedy without any 
more ado," but that he knew "nothing which warrants the 
conclusion that England really had any such plans." 

II, (A) That "Lord Aberdeen's declaration to Calhoun 
affirmed nothing more than that England would act in the 
same way in the future" (as she had in the past)* "That 
declaration referred to no- concrete measures whatever, 
but only designated the general tendency of English poli- 
cy, and that there was no change in i the latter nor even 
an intensification of it contemplated, but on the con- 

Wol. 2, pp. 623-624. 
*vol. 2, p. 649. 
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trary it was expressly said that it was to remain unaltered. 
And how could it have been otherv/ise, since Lord Aberdeen's 
dispatch had no object but to exercise a quieting ihflu<bnce 
on the United States ?" 

(3) That the policy of England with respect to 
slavery in Texas "sent the blood with force to the brain 
of this most gifted representative of slavocratic instincts 
(Calhoun)" and that "England did not need to go a step 
beyond the line designated in Lord Aberdeen's letter to 
make slavery in Texas impossible." That Calhoun was guilty 
of using "sophistical dialectics" in a way to be absolute-r 
ly condemned because he stat^ted out in his correspondence 
v/ith the British minister Pakenham "with the serious alarm 
caused the president by the admission for the first time 
that England v/as laboring for the abolition of slavery in 
the whole world" and because he continued that "still 
greater solicitude was caused the president by the admis- 
sion that England desired the abolition of slavery in 
Texas." That because he declared that, as a most effectual 
mear^ure, a treaty of annexation had been formed to prevent 
this danger "to him belongs the fame of having crowned 
all the fraud and underhand dealing - - - - which charac- 
terized this job - - - - v/ith a conscious lie than which 
a more shameless or monstrous one never came from the 
mouth of a diplomatist."* 

Wol* 2, p. 652. *pp. 64R-652. Digitized by CrrOOglC 
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In more precise terms we can state his conclusions to 
be that the fear of England's obtaining a dominant politi- 
cal influence in Texas was needless alarm, and that no 
active measures were taken by the British government to- 
wards the abolition of slavery in Texas* Because of his 
anti-expansionist point of view he did not consider a 
third point, namely,- that the relations of England and 
Texas were matters of concern for the United States even 
though no intrigue for actual political power existed. 
To Von Hoist it seemed that all fear of England in the Uni- 
ted States was based on the belief that she aimed either 
at obtaining political power, or abolishing slavery, or 
both* These suspicions being groundless, the leaders of 
annexation who voiced such fears are to be held in con- 
tempt as politicians - untruthful* 

In the present enquiry three distinctions in the nature 
of British relations will be made; I. Actual efforts to 
obtain political control of the gulf region. 2. The poli- 
cy of the British government towards slavery in Texas. 
3. The effect of the sMm total of British influences 
tending to keep Texas away from the United States. 
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Texan ^ American, and English Views as to ' 
the International Position of Texas in 1836-1R37 

The earliest diplomatic communication from the Repub- 
lic of Texas to the United States contained a proposition 
for annexation and at the same time the intimation that 
"delay might defeat it, as Texas was about forming treaties 
with foreign powers." Within a few weeks after the re- 
cognition of the independence of Texas by President Jack- 
son's appointment, March 3rd, 1837, of a charge d'affaires 
to that republic. General Memucan Hunt, originally from 
North Carolina, was introduced to the president by Secre- 
tary Forsyth as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the Republic of Texas and it was through 
him that annexation was first formally proposed.^ In his 
communication Hunt sums up well the arguments for immedi- 
ate action on the part of the United States. The letter, 
dated Aug. 4, 1837, is as follows:* 

" The Undersigned will not conceal from - - - his 
apprehension that any delay in the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Annexation may be fatal to its ultimate accom- 
plishment. Diplomatic relations with Foreign Powers 

^Morphis. History of Texas, p. 366. ^Ibid. p. 365. 
^British State and Forei^-^n Papers for 1836-1837. p. 1400. 
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are now in the progress of being established; and the 
result of these interchanges will be Commercial Treaties, 
involving difficulties v/hich may be insurmountable in 
any subsequent arrangement of thf^ question; and therefore 
the Undersigned is especially instructed to urge - - — 
the immediate discussion and negotiation of a Treaty of 
Annexation. Texas is not disposed to yield to any For- 
eign Nation the priveliges of her coast; involving the 
command of the Gulf of Mexico nor can she concede them 
to the United States unless in a treaty of Union. As 
an independent power her interests would conflict with 
those of the United States; and without annexation, her 
struggle in the formation of Commercial Treaties would 
most naturally be directed to the establishment of the 
principle of a preference of her cotton and other produce 
in foreign markets over those of the United States; and 
such relations, when once established, would, it will be 
at once perceived, very much embarrass, if not render 
totally impractible, a Treaty of Annexation." 

The Secretary of State answered General Hunt's propo- 
sition, by order of the president, Mr. Van Bur en, with 
"a prompt decisive negative." In his reply Forsyth 
"spoke v/ith great respect for the powerful and weighty 
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character of the inducements mentioned but asserted that they 
were light when opposed in the • scale of reason to treaty 
obligations and respect for that integrity of character 
by which the United States have sotight to distinguish 
themselvesl*' But nevertheless the hope was expressed 
that Texas would see the propriety of" abstaining from 
other connections abroad which might be detrimental to the 
United States/'^ 

Hunt's letter replying to this refusal contained a 
lively and specific exposition of the procliviti-^s of 

England and Prance towards Texas •* "- the Undersigned 

again avows his persuasion that the Crowned Heads of Eng- 
land and France , and their Majesties* Ministers, will not 
be altogether insensible to feelings of sympathy and regard 
for a people whose Government is headed by individuals 
boasting their descent from the distinguished races over 
which their Majesties preside* ---.----- Reason 
v/ould seem to indicate that the foreign policy of Texas 
will be dissimilar to that of the United States* Texas 
is now, and it is believed will continue to be, an almost 
purely agricultural coimtry.** 

Congress had been called upon, before the state de- 
partment enunciated its refusal of annexation, to consider 

^Morphis* p* 369* 

*3ritish State and Porei'^ Papers for 1836-1837. p. 1401. 
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the relation vrhich Texas should bear to the United States 
and to other powers* In a report to the Senate as chair- 
mem of the Coramittee on Foreign Relations, General James 
Hamilton pointed out that while the United States might 
refuse to recognize Texas or to admit her to the Union, 
nevertheless Texas could not be struck from the map of 
the physical globe, nor from her territorial location* 
Considering Hamilton's later service as Texan agent a- 
broad, even though a citizen of the United States, this 
verbose and florid report may be held as much a Texan 
as a United States docuTient. Nevertheless it is evidence 
that commercial considerations, and especially English 
competition, were thought to be the most potent arguments 
for annexation. The following quotations are from the 
report. 

•• There she stands, as our neighbor, for good or for 
evil, touching our frontier at a point of intimate com- 
munity with our most sensitive interests, and alluring 
by her immense and boundless fertility of soil, a stream 
of emigration which is destined to make her a great sta're 
in our confederacy or a powerful separate empire. 

" Would our refusal to recognize her independence 
or admit her into the Union strike her from the map of 
the physical globe ? Would it curse with an irredeemable 

^Morphis. p. 358. Columbia. Telescope. Dec. 31, 1836. 
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sterility the teeming fertility of her exuberant soil ? 
----- Would our refusal check the current of her ri- 
vers in their journey to the ocean, freighted with the 
richest staples - - - -. Would our refusal - - - -check 
that disastrous stream of immigration, that, without reflux 
is steadily setting west ? - - - - Let Texas once estab- 
lish her independence, and a separate Republic, and throw 
open a series of free ports to the commerce of the world, 
and he would ask whether the dangers of her competition 
would not be vastly augmented from the fact that, while 
her planters would make one-third more cotton to the acre 
than is produced on the richest Mississippi bottom, the 
exchange on the commodities would come into that country 
burdened with 30 per cent less of taxation ? 

" In this view the subject is scarcely less important 
and Interesting to the merchant and manufacturer at the 
North* For what would become of their respective trades, 
with millions of British navigation crowding the ports 
of Texas and millions of British manufactures introduced 
through Texas flooding the vast valley of the Mississippi ? 
These momentous questions v/ould have, he believed, to be 
presented one day or other, and that perhaps not very 
distant, to the deliberations of the American people/' 

^Morphis. p* 358» Columbia Telescope. Dec.31,ia36* 
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Going "back before the date of the declaration of inde- 
pendence of Texas we find the leaders of Texan revolution 
conscious of the international importance that Texas would 
assume when separated from Mexico* February 13th, 1833, 
Houston wrote from Nachitoches, La., to President Jackson: 

" She can defend herself against the whole power 
of Mexico; for really Mexico is powerless and penniless to 
all intents and purposes • Her want of money taken in 
connection with the course Texas must and will adopt , 
will render a transfer of Texas inevitable to some power ; 
and if the United States does not press for it, England 
will most assuredly obtain it by some means* Now is a 
very important crisis for Texas, as relates to her future 
prosperity and safety, as we.ll as the relation it is to 
bear to the United States. If Texas is desirable to the 
United States , it is now in the most favorable attitude, 
perhaps that it can be , to obtain on fair terms* Eng- 
land is pressing her suit for it, but its citizens will 
resist if any transfer is made of them to any other power 
but the United States." 

The last statement of this letter is important since 
it represents the influence which would really have to 
be reckoned v/ith if it became necessary toseek an active 
foreign alliance. 

M-Iorphis. 
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3y the years 1B36-1837 Texas had beco^nfie a subject for 
political trac;ts in England. The prevailin;^ English view, 
popular as distinguished from governmental, is represented 
"by certain pamphlets which are bound with Canada tracts 
in the Library of the Y/isconsin Historical Society* Sev- 
eral reasons are advanced why the British government should 
be interested in preventing the United States from ob- 
taining Texas and the advantage to Great Britain herself 
in forming an alliance with Texas • The following is a 
summary : 

1. The advancement of slavery in Texas ought to be opposed 
because there would be a greater demand for slaves and this 
would bring about efforts to evade the vigilance of Great 
Britain on the slave trade. 

2. Northern states will sek to counterbalance the annexa- 
tion of Texas. •• - - -with that view will begin to look 
upon Canada, already deeply imbued with republican princi- 
ples, and pregnant with the seeds of revolt." 

3. The accession of Texas would enable the United States 
to obtain command of the v/hole Mexican Gulf thus threat- 
ening "our west Indian Islands." 

4. Pure commercial reasons. Texas a market. 

5. Means for communication with the Pacific coast. Fur trade 

^ Texas. An English Question. London. 18 o7. Bound with 
Canada Tracts, vol. 3. V;is. Hist. Soc. 
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6* If Texas becomes a part of the Union she will strength- 
en the slavery interest in Jongress and thus retard the 
inevitable end,- abolition. 

?• If Texas remains independent and England were to cul- 
tivate amicable relations v/ith her, the latter might 
indirectly do much to hasten abolition. 

8. " Texas might become the field whereon a grand experi- 
ment could be tried, an experiment which if it succeeded, 
would by its moral example, do more, gradually to counter- 
act slavery than all the violent declamation - - - •" 
(We are not informed as to the natur-^ of this experiment. 
It may have been abolition by English means or a coloni- 
zation scheme such as O'Connell proposed/ ) 

In each of these views, Texan, American, and English, the 
economic policy of Texas is brought forward as the most 
important element in determining her political course. 
It was clearly understood that Texas was purely an agri- 
cultural country and could have no object in laying high 
duties on imports. it was to the interest of '^ngland 
that T^xas should remain such and therefbre her policy 
would naturally be directed tov/ards that end. 

^Correspondence of Daniel O^Connell. vol. 2, p. 206. 
^Bancroft. North States of Mexico and Texas, vol. 2. p. 338. 
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The Foreshadowing of British Policy Towards Texas. 

The true history of British policy with respect to Texas 
is still locked up in the secret archives of that government. 
Something, however, of British policy in a less exact sense 
may be inferred from the debates in Parliament. It might 
be supposed also that some further suggestions of inten- 
tions towards Texas would be furnished by the attitude which 
England assumed towards Mexico and the countries of South 
America. 

Towards these states her policy appears to have been 
purely commercial in character. It was evident that Spain 
could never regain her lost power. Therefore from the 
arm of Spain , England really feared nothing. She was free 
to make commercial and consular treaties and thus develop 
markets for her tradesmen. But nevertheless a sense of 
the impropriety of offending Spain forbade undue haste 
in officially spreading her commercial influence.* 

Towards Texas her policy, though dominantly commercial, 
was necessarily different, and if we are to argue anything 
by comparing these conditions it must be as much from the 
contrast between them as from their similarity. Texas, 

^Pyffe. History of Modem Europe, vol. 2, p. 227. 
^Hansard's Debates, vol.llfnevr series) p. 1479. 
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unlike the countries farther south, was immediately adjacent 
to a living, expanding nation, and her own citizens were 
of that stock* Therefore, to the ordinary effort*^ of the 
English to make Texas a market must be added the element 
of fear that the United States by annexation would surround 
Texas with a high protection wall. Prom Texas to Mexico 
was only a step: the whole gulf region might well seem at 
stake. Such, at least, are the indications from the debates 
in Parliament v/henever Texas v/as brought up for consideration, 

As early as 1826^ Ward, the British charge d'affaires in 
Mexico, had called attention to this aspect of the matter* 
The following extract is from his book on Mexico, written 
while in that country in the years 1825-1826. " I may 
be permitted as an Englishman to observe, that it cannot 
suit our interests to see their line of coast extended as 
far south as the Rio Bravo del Norte, which would bring 
them within three day?s sail of Tamplco and Vera Cruz, 
and give them the means of closing at pleas ire all com- 
munications between New Spain and any European power which 
might happen to be at variance with themselves." 

The matter first came up in Parliament May 20th, 1830, 
in connection v/ith the presentation of petitions for 
greater interest on the part of the government in trade 
relations with South America. Although this was five years 



^Guide to Texas Emigrants. Boston. 1835. p. 87. 
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before the successful revolt of the Texans, the interest 
was easily shifted to Texas* The party in opposition al- 
leged that there was great danger in the advance of the Uni- 
ted States in that direction. The ministers replied that 
reliance should be placed on the assertion of the American 
minister that his government had no wish to take advantage 
of either Mexico or Spain* ISr. Huskinson, who began the 
debate, was led to refer to the policy of the United States 
as follows:^ 

» - - - - that if the United States had declared that 
they would not allow any other maritime State to hold Cuba, 
we ought at the same time to declare, that we could not 
allow the United States of America to possess themselves 
of any greater extent of coast than they now occupied in the 
Gulf of Mexico* If with that extent of coast, and the 
number of islands already in their possession, the United 
States of America should make themselves masters of New 
California, and the ports of -'exico in the Pacific, then 
the independence of Mexico would be nothing but a name. 
- - - - -^ - -he had shown what had been the past policy, 
and what were likely to be the future views of the United 
States* That a v/ar might one day rise out of these views 
and pretentions was too probable* ----.--- that the 
probability of - - - realizing all which had been stated 

^Hansard's Debates, vol.24 ( new series ) p. 893* 
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by Mr, Jefferson was a contingency which no prudent states- 
man would hastily dismiss from his mind/' 
^ Peel, replying for the government, attemted to show 
that the ministers had not been indifferent to the pros- 
perity and political relations of the new States of America* 
As for Texas he had no suspicion of any covert designs on 
the part of the United States.* 

" Another and very delicate point to which his right 
h^on. friend had called the attention of the House, was the 
views of th5 United States towards part of the :v:exican 
territory. He hoped that those States possessing - - - 
the freest institutions - - - would be too generous to take 
advantage of the weakness of Mexico and trench upon her 
independence by the appropriation of any part of her terri- 
tory - - - -. He relied on the statements of the American 
minister to this country - - - - that America had no 
wish to take advantage of either Mexico or Spain, - - - 
Undoubtedly;/ it would not be consistent with the interests 
of England that America should make any such addition to 
her territories, or occupy any part of the Mexican States 
by settlers or otherwise; but he repeated he had no sus- 
picions of her disposition to do so," 

The matter was not allowed to rest immediately. Sir, R. 

^Hansard's Debates, vol,24(new series) p, 893. 
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Wilson, following Peel, spoke of the American settlers in 
Texar. and their disregard of Mexican laws.* 

" - - - the squatters, whether encouraged or not, were 
spreading themselves over it and woixld join them together 
(United States and Texas). This state of affairs could not "be 
allowed to continue with any advantage to this country. It 
gave encouragement to the United States to interfere with 
these new States of America* It encouraged disorder in 
Texas and destroyed the balance of power among the American 
States which was as necessary in America as in Europe, It 
was of great consequence to this country to observe that 
the United States were slowly acquiring the coasts of both 
sides of the Gulf of Mexico, and that by and bye our ships 
would not be able to enter that gulf without passing under 
the guns of the United States. - - - - after extending 
themselves on one side, the United States would extend 
themselves on the other and go beyond the St. Lawrence. 
All these things could be forseen, and it was time for 
this country to take steps to put an end to a state of 
hostility leading to the subversion of our best interests." 

Hansard's Debates, vol. 24 (new series) p. 898. 
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1836 

The question was resinned in Parliament in 1836 • Again 
it took the form of criticism of the government for not 
taking effectual measures to prevent the aggrandizement 
of the United States in this quarter. Mr, Ward, who had 
been minister to Texas some years before, spoke in the 
Commons August 5th of this year*^ 

" Prom the time of his mission to Mexico, he had observed 
that it had been the fixed determination of the United States 
by fair means or foul, to obtain possession of the province 
of Texas. He had observed a curious proof of it during 
his residence in Mexico, when through their agent, Mr. 
Poinsett, they took measures for the purpose of obtaining 
such a party in the Mexican Congress as would let them have 
Texas for a certain number of dollars. This endeavor fail- 
ing, the United States had had recourse to other means; 
they encouraged all the refuse of their population to over- 
flow the boundary line betv/een the United States and Texas 
and to take possession of the lands of the latter. Thus 
it happened that Texas being undeniably a country belonging 
to Mexico by solemn treaty, and being uninhabited, the 
Americans had created a population in it, and had instigated 
that population to declare itself independent; - - - -. 

^Hansard's Debates, vol. 35 T 3rd series) p. 931. 
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There were two considerations v/hich ought to weigh with 
them in discussing this question. The first was v/hether 
it were advisable to allow the United States to pursue a 
system of aggrandisement without any endeavor on (our) part 
to check them, and to allow the extension of their territory 
to the Rio Bravo and the Gulf of Mexico in such a manner as 
to obtain for them the absolute command of that Gulf, and as 
would enable them v/ith half a dozen privateers to shut 
us out entirely from our present trade with Mexico, leaving 
us no route whatsoever by which to maintain a commercial 
intercourse with that country save that leading round Cape 
Horn to its western coast. 

'* Also we possessed a large capital invested in mining 
in that country. 

" He thought that the whole subject was one which de- 
served the most serious consideration of his Majesty's 
Ministers and on that account he earnestly supported the 
motion.** 
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1837 

March 9th of this year Mr. Barlow Hoy rose in the Com- 
mons to move for copies of certain correspondence with ref- 
erence to Texas .^ 

" He believed the United States of America to be actuated 
by a desire of encroaching upon the dominions of adjoining 
powers in a southerly direction. The interests of the 
British Colonies situated in the Caribbean Sea might become 
seriously affected in the advent of these encroachments 
being made; and he for one never could consent to the 
United States extending their boundary so as to occupy 
Texas, and ultimately, perhaps gain possession of Mexico. 
Under no circumstances could he give his sanction to this 
occupation. The Americans had said, that Cuba was so 
important an island that no European nation, except Spain, 
should be permitted to take possession of it. He (on the 
authority of Mr Huskinsoni would say, on the other hand, 
that the province of Texas was a province so important 
by its position to the commerce and the naval power of 
this country, as well as to the independence of Mexico, 
that upon no condition whatever should he allow it to 
come into the possession of any American pov/er except 
Mexico. V/hen l.^exico declared herself an independent state 

^Hansard's Debates, vol.37 (3rd series) pp. 191-193. 
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Mr, Canning had entered into a treaty with that country, by 
which the Mexicans consented to abolish slavery in every 
portion of their dominions* This stipulation with regard 
to the abolition of slavery having been rautually agreed to 
between the contracting parties. Great Britain was bound 
to co-operate with Mexico, for the purpose of securing the 
desired abolition. It was, however, quite notorious 
that an importation of slaves to an enormous extent had 
been recently carried on from the United States into Texas* 
— - - - - It could not be for a moment doubted that Texas 
was included in the arrangement, and yet, the President of 
the United States did not think it necessary to prevent his 
subjects from carrying on the slave-trade within the limits 
of Texas, -----. 

" He must say that if England were to desert Mexico 
in the present crisis, she would well deserve that this 
latter state shoud fall a prey to the rapacity of the 
American Union; that a large share of the commerce of 
England should in the event of a naval war, fall a victim 
to America. - - - - - 

^ There was another consequence which was likely to 

^ 

follow and it was this, if the norterh states were to be 
outnumbered by the southern states, the northern would 
immediately ask for a counterbalance, and deniand that 
part of East Canada should be added to thoir territory. 
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He moved for these papers the more particularly, as he be- 
lieved that appeals had been made by the Mexicans to this 
country, to use our influence with the United States for 
the maintainance of their integrity." 

In reply to Hoy, Palmerston answered that the "official 
declarations and acts of the President of the United States 
were evidence that there had been nothing in the conduct 
of the government of the United States respecting this 
matter which was not consistent with the most scrupulous 
feelings of honor and delicacy towards other powers.* He 
thought that the importation of slaves had been from Cuba 
and that this could not go on to any great extent because 
of the general restrictions being put to the African slave 
trade." 

Prom these quotations it is evident that if there were 
suspicions in the United States of designs on the part of 
England to drew Texas to her, equally suspicious opinions 
y/ere entertained in England of the policy of the United 
States. Not only v/as there danger that Toxas would be 
absorbed into the United States but also that Mexican 
independence would disappear in the same way. Therefore, 
while we have no evidence as to the exact nature ^f the 
British policy, there was in the English public opinion 
and in Parliament, enough feeling to warrant the conclusion 

^Hansard's Debates, vol. 37 (3rd series) p. 104. 
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that all possible steps would be taken to prevent the 
acquisition of Texas by the United States. More than 
this it is not possible to infer. But it was certain 
that the advance of United States influence would be op- 
posed by all the diplomatic efforts which Britain could 
make . 
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Recognition of the Independence of Texas 

The United States recognized Texas by the adoption in 
the senate of a resolution introduced by V/alker of Mississippi 
that "it would be expedient and proper to recognize the 
independence of Texas" and by the appointment, Marc -^ 3rd, 
1837, of Alsee Labranche as charge d'affaires to the Repub- 
lic of Texas*^ This was in accordance with an act of the 
House appro prating a sum of money for sending such a diplo- 
matic officer when in the president's judgement Texas had 
gained independence. The verdict of Von Hoist that recog- 
nition was premature is supported by Schouler. 

Friendship between France and Texas commenced in 1839 
by the visit of Admiral Baudin* This was followed September 
25th of the same year by a treaty of amity, navigation, and 
commerce** 

The first step taken by Texas for the purpose of ob- 
taining recognition from England was the mission of J.P* 
Henderson in 1838. Ashbel Smith, subsequently minister 
to England, speaks of Henderson's having negotiated a com- 
mercial treaty. Bancroft states that Henderson made a 
commercial treaty with the reservation that Texas should 
be considered a part of Mexico until its independence 

*:viorphis. p.365. Ibid. p.412. Reminiscences* p*34. 



* North States of Mexico and Texas, vol.2, p. 338. 
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should be recognized* But whatever arrange^ient Henderson 
made ,it clearly did not have the status of a binding treaty 
and the independence of Texas was not recognized until later. 
Manifestly Burgess is not quite accurate in saying that, 
"Soon after the recognition of Texas by the United States, 
Great Britain, Prance, and Belgium took the same step - -•"* 
Great Britain's act of recognition consisted in receiving 
General James Hamilton and negotiating v/ith him a convention 
providing for the assumption of a certain amount of the 
public debt of Mexico by Texas in case England's influence 
should obtain an indefinite truce/ Dne oth.er treaty was 
drawn up and signed at this time ,v/hile Henderson's com- 
mercial arrangement was advanced to the status of a treaty* 
These treaties v/ere not completely ratified, hov/ever, until 
June 28th ,1842/ The history of the treaties, includung 
the queries in Parliament concerning them, throw little 
light on the question of British policy tov/ards Texas* 
Nevertheles it will be presented here as coming clearly 
within the scope of the thenis* 

Hliddle P:riod. p. 304. 

*Anson Jones* p. 156. 

'British State and Foreign Papers for 1840-1841. pp. 80-96. 
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November 18th, 1838, Henderson wrote from Paris that 
he was very much pleased to learn that the offer of annex- 
ation by Texas had been withdravm, for that action removed 
one obstacle to obtaining recognition. 

The question v/as first brought up in Parliament in 1839 
by the opponents of the contemplated measure. Their oppo- 
sition , as will appear later, was due to their hatred of 
slavery and their consequent unwillingness to forward the 
interests of any government legalizing slavery. 

July 9th, 1839, in the Commons, Mr. 0*Connell "v/ished 
to know whether anythfig had been done by the Government 
for the purpose of recognizing that state. In reply 
Viscount Palmer ston stated that an application had been 
made in the early part of last year by persons from Texas, 
for the purpose of knov/ing whether the Government v/ere 
prepared to acknowledge the independence of Texas. The 
ansv/er given to that application was that the general 
principle of the Government was to acknowledge every state 
that was de facto and permanently independent, but that 
they were not prepared to acknowledge the independence of 
Texas."* 

It was believed in Europe at this tine that the existence 
of slavery in Texas was one of the strongest reasons v/hich 
operated upon the British government and influenced them 
to delay the recognition of Texas. Letters which Anson 
* Anson Jones, pp. 137, 147, 149-155* 
'Hansard's Debates. vol.49f3rd series) p. 82. 
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Jones received in the latter part of 1839 and the earljr part 
of 1840 show that the abolitionists in Parliament were not 
without pov/er. Henderson wrote September 27th, 1839: 

" I scarcely hope that they will comply with my main 
request, inasmuch as Mr. O^Connell has threatened them 
with his vengeance if they do recognize* That threat he 
made in Parliament a few days before it adjourned, and 
you know the present ministry of England dare not run counter 
to his wishes*" A letter from Christopher Hughes, a United 
States diplomat who had been influential in obtaining recog- 
nition from Prance, had the same import** It is dated Mch.24, 
1840 and contains the following: " There is one obstacle 
to your success in England, and that is, and you v/ill find 
it so, insurmountable, (meaning for the present) it is 
O^Connell." 

In the latter part of 1840, however, the three treaties 
mentioned above' were negotiated. The first, bearing the 
date Nov* 13, was one of commerce and navigation* The second 
was the convention in regard to the assumption of Mexican 
debts by Texas on the condition of an unlimited truce being 
obtained through the mediation of England. Nothing came 
of this convention. The third, dated Nov. 16, was a treaty 
for the suppresion of the African slave trade, being in 

'^ Anson Jones, p. 147. 'ibid. pp. 149-155. See also p. 273. 
* Supra p. 28. 
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form etnd intent similar to the treaties which Great Britain 
had negotiated on this subject with most nations of the 
globe. 

Iilr* O^Connell continued to be interested in these treaties, 
February 9th, 1841, he inquired in the Commons if the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had any objection to laying them 
before the House/ t^almerston replied that this could not 
be done before ratification was accomplished* 

Two years passed before the treaties were ratified. It 
had been required by the British government, for the purpose 
of ensuring the success of the slave trade treaty^ that the 
three treaties should be ratified simultaneously. Therefore 
when O'Connell rose again, in the first part of the year 
1842, -enquiring as to relations v/ith Texas, Sir Robert Peel, 
answering for the government in regard to the situation 
of the treaties, stated that the Texan sanction of the 
third treaty had been delayed. This delay was not due 
to any unv/illingness on the part of T'exas to sanction the 
treaty but to ordinary causes, namely, the retarded journey 
of I.Ir.Burnloy to v/hom it had been entrusted aftor r;igning, 
and to the early adjournment of the Texan Congress/ 

But the vnry dc?.y before 0*Connell put his question, 

*Hansarci*s Debates, vol. 56(r:rd series) p. 456. 

^Ibid. vol. 60, p. 246. 

'British State and Foreign Papers for 1841-1842. pp. 1127-1128. 
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James Hamilton addressed a letter to the Earl of Aberdeen 
informing him of the ratification of the slave trade treaty 
by the Texan senate. The letter, v/hich is dated at Austin, 
Texas, Feb. 8,1842, is as follows:* 

"I have the honor to inform you that the Slave Trade 
Treaty which I concluded with Lord Palmerston, has been 
ratified by the Senate and President of Texas, and the 
necessary documents for its exchange in London will leave 
today* 

Although circumstances will deny me the pleasure of 
making this exchange v/ith your Lordship, yet the event 
"' will not be the less gratifying as consumating a measure 
of public policy v/hich had my cordial concurrence." 

The bearer of the ratified treaties was Ashbel Smith. 
His correspondence and Reminiscences are valuable documents 
in any enquiry into British-Texas relations. V/ith respect 
to the to the general attitude manifested in London just 
previous to the exchange of ratifications he wrote as 
follov/s:* 

" Individually Lord A. (Aberdeen)is, I believe, v/ell 
disposed; but the merchants engaged in Mexican commerce, 

^British State and Foreign Papers for 1842-184:?. p. 581. 
^Anson Jones, p. 184. 
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the Mexican bond -holders, and anti-slavery men, are a nest 
of hornets, which no dicreet person v/ould willingly rouse." 

The exchange of ratifications was accomplished June 28th, 
1842, at London, although the time set for that formality 
had been extended to August 1st, 1842* June 30th, Sir 
Robert Peel " presented by comjiiand of her Majesty, the 
treaties which had been concluded by the late Government 
v/ith the Republic of Texas. He said that the present 
Government, acting under the almost uniform usage of public 
law, had felt it their duty - - -to ratify those treaties."* 

'^Hansard^s Debates. vol. 62(3rd ser^)p.ll28; vol. 63, p. 581. 
*Ibid. vol.64, p. 787. 
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British Intrigue 

The use of the tern "British Intrigue*' as applied to 
the affairs of Texas has not been clear and exact. The 
term needs to be defined if it is t6 be used in any estimate 
of the nature of British relations with Texas. As a 
catch word it meant any and every influence that the 
British government or the English people could have on 
Texas. This, obviously is its broadest and loosest 
meaning. Less broadly, it might have been used, and prob- 
ably, was to denote all official acts of the British government 
which were at variance with the annexation policy of the 
United States. In this sense it would include political 
and commercial alliances tending to keep Texas from the 
United States and to maintain Texan independence. Most 
strictly and accurately the terra may be used to mean any 
movements of the British government having in viev/ the 
incorporation of Texas into the British system, as a colo- 
ny or as a partly dependent state, the management of whose 
affairs v/ould be under the control of the British state 
department. This is the meaning Von Hoist would have 
attached to the term had he used it. This is evidently 
the idea which he had in mind when he wrote the statement 
which I have comprehended in part I of the sum.mary of his 
conclusions, and his statement as quoted there is denotive. 
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at least until the British archives are open to students, 
of an impregnable historical fact,- that there is no di - 
rect evidence that England had any such plans. 

Moreover, it is also true that there is scarcely cir- 
cumstantial evidence that England had plans of this nature. 
The nearest approach to circumstantial evidence that we 
have are the suspicions of American statesmen of that time 
who as public men v/ere best informed in questions of the day. 
These are inserted below as quotations. In reality they 

ought poF^sess little weight in determining judgement in the 

A 
matter. Of about equal v/eight are references by less noted 

persons. In this connection is also to be noted the 
apprehension, almost as common as that regarding Texas, 
that England had ambitious designs on California. What- 
ever of this character there is to present is necessarily 
fragmentary and cannot be arranged in any coherent system. 

According to Jay, Review of the Mexican \l^ar, rumors 
of British designs were early used to stimulate action on 
the part of the United'^^^Stites.^ " To stimulate the action 
of the Government, rumors were set afloat of the intention 
of Great Britain to possess herself of Texas; an artifice 
practised v/ithout intermission from 1829 to the day of 
annexation." The follov/ing is from an issue of the 
New Orleans Creole in 1829. " ^^ rumor reached us by the 

*p. 15 
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last packet from Mexico, that a company of British merchants 
had offered to advfitnce .*.5,000,000 to the Mexican Government 
on condition that the Province of Texas should be placed 
under the protection of Great Britain*" 

It is apparent that there were two ponts of view, first, 
that all the talk about English designs was for the purpose 
of stimulating action on the part of the United States, and 
the other ,that there was actual danger from British inter- 
ference. In addition, then, to the question of whether 
or not danger really existed is the question of just how 
much credence was given in the South to these rumors, 
and whether the fear was real or feigned. 

Opponents of annexation declared all rumors of English 
interference to be lies, fabricated by the southerners for 
the purpose of extending slavery. Jay's Review of the 
Mexican War, quoted above, is fully representative of the 
anti-annexation spirit. According to him the South v/as 
scheming in every way to expand into and to annex Texas, 
first ,in order to make a new market for slaves and second , 
to make new slave states. Von Hoist* s treatment seems to 
have been considerably influenced by this book, but, as will 
appear later. Von Hoist gives the South credit for a certain 
degree of "mistrust", and also notes that as early as 1835 
Yi'ebster had declared in the senate that he had no doubt 
that attempts would be made by some European government 
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to obtain a cession of Texas from the government of Mexico. 
Waddy Thompson in his Recollections refers to a state- 
ment made to him by a leading member of the Mexican cabinet 
which would seem to indicate that the possibility of Texas 
becoming dependent upon England was a common enough idea 
to be spoken of as an alternative to annexation. It is 
as follows: " A leading member of the Mexican cabinet once 
said to me that he believed the tendency of things was towards 
the annexation of Texas to the United States, and that he 
greatly prefered that result either to the separate inde- 
pendence of Texas or any connection or dependence of Texas 
uponi England." 

Thompson's Recollections also contain a reference to 
the possibilty of England's acquiring California. 

" I will not say what is our policy in regard to Cali- 
fornia. Perhaps it is that it remain in the hands of 
a weak power like Mexico, and that all the maritime powers 
may have the advantage of its ports. But one thing I will 
say, that it will be worth a war of twenty years to prevent 
England acquiring it, v/hich I have the best reasons for 
believing fehe desires to do, and just as good reasons 
for believing she will not do if it costs a war with this 
country." 

Von Holst.vol*2,p.62'^. Deb. of Cong. XII, p. 763. Letters 
and Times of the Tylers. vol.2, p. 271. 

Waddy Thompson. Recollections of Mexico, p. 238. Ibid^.234. 
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As Thompson was minister to Mexico, he probably had come 
into information which would seem to him to warrant this 
declaration. At the time that he wrote this, Thompson was 
not an expansionist nor an advocate of annexation* His 
position at that time, according to Von Hoist, was as one 
of that class of southerners who had formerly been in favor 
of annexation but who had come to dislike the opening 
of Texas on account of the effect it would have in raising 
the price of slaves* However that may be, his book shows 
him not to have been an alarmist, and with the considerations 
that have been advanced, it v/ould seem that some little 
weight should attach to his opinion with respect to 
California. 

There is other evidence that the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia by Great Britain did not exist solely in the minds 
of suspicious Americans. After the annexation of Texas, 
and during the Mexican war, a virtual cession of California 
was offered to Great Britain, it being impossible for 
Mexico to defend it against the United States. The 
biographer of Lord Aberdeen relates hov/ the matter was 
presented to that statesman.* Peel, according to his 
account "was not v/holly undazzled by the prospect." But 
Aberdeen maintained that efforts in that direction at 
that time v/ould be practically a declaration of war against 
the United States. 

^Gordon. Life of Lord Aberdeen, p. 183. Digitized by (jOOQIc 
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British desire to obtain California was alluded to by 
Wise in the notable speech of January, 1842, in which he 
"babbled out the whole programme of the administration" 
with respect to TexasJ " Give me five millions of dollars 
and I would undertake to do it myself (conquest of the rich 
t^exican provinces) - - -. I would place California where 
all the powers of Great Britain would never be able to 
reach it." Coming from Wise this is of value only as 
indicating that suspicions of England were common. And 
if we think it is worth anything at all it must be because 
of belief in the old maxim that where there is smoke there 
is fire. 

Tyler's biographer appears to have believed implicitly 
in British intrigue. Being very partisan, this is natural 
and little dependence can be put upon his judge^ment in the 
matter. He finds in the British attempts to acquire the 
Sandwich Islands, though these were scarcely official, 
grounds for a general indictment of Great Britain includ- 
ing her relations with Texas. ^ The affair was one of the 
typical though unconclusive kind which constantly recur 
in the advance of empire. On the 25th of February 184'^, 
Lord George Paulet took possession of the islands in the 
name of his government. News of this reaching T/ashington, 

Von Hoist, vol. 2, ch. 7, footnote pp. 613,614. 
* Tyler. Letters and Times of the Tylers, vol. 2, pp. 271-272. 
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Upshur protested against it in a communication addressed to 
the British government. Upon this protest the act of the 
officer was declared unauthorized, and the independence of 
the Sandwich Islands recognized. This, along with the 
opium war in China, seemed to Tyler sufficient grounds 
for his statement that, " An event, which developed soon 
after Webster's resignation, seemed to point unequivocally 
to the rapid workings of British influence upon the destiny 
of Texas." 

It is plain that while the Sandwich island incident, 
the opium v/ar, and many other such affairs form a good 
background for a demonstration of ambitious designs on Texas, 
they do not afford reason for "unequivocal" statements of 
this kind. 
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Slavery in Texas 

The theory of Calhoun and of the South generally that 
England was endeavoring to "bring about the abolition of 
slavery in Texas will be discussed in connection with 
Von Hoist's chapter on annexation. But there is certain 
documentary evidence of the nature of the English attitude 
tov/ards slavery in Texas which ought to be presented first 
because it forms a basis for a more analytical consideration 
of that subject. Some of this evidence has a very remote 
if any bearing upon the question, yet it may have value 
as suggesting possibilities as to the v/ay in v/hich humani- 
tarian impulse might have been supported "hy the government. 

The first thing to be noticed is that Texas had been 
spoken of , in both the United States and England, as a 
country suitable for the colonization of blacks taken 
from slave-traders or freed by other means from their 
state of bondage* In the United States, Benjamin Lundy, 
editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, issued at 
Baltimore, "preached colonization, not in Africa, but in 
Hayti or Texas" as he went about on horseback canvassing 
for his paper in Virginia, Tennessee and Maryland* 

In 1829 there was talk in the British Parliament of 

^Schouler. History of the United States, vol. 4, p. 213* 
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abandoning Sierra Leone because of the high mortality of 
the place. Places in the v/ostern hemisphere were suggested 
as more desirable. June 15th, 1P30, Mr. Hume rose in' the 
Commons on the state of affair;^ in Sierra Leone and suggested 
that some arrangement be made with the free f^ovemment of 
Hayti for the reception of Iberated slaves.^ Manumitted 
slaves had earlier been taken to Trinidad •* In a letter 
of August 26th, 1839, O'Connell, the Irish agitator, outlned 
two motions which he Intended to bring before Parliament 
at the earliest period. of the ensuing session* (l) That it 
is the opinion of this House that her Majesty's Ministers 
ought not to advise her Majec^ty to recognise the independence 
of Texas v/ithout the assent of Mexico and unless Texas shall 
make the abolition of negro slavery a fundamental law 
and also consent that the slave trade shall be treated as 
piracy. (2) That an address be presented to her Majesty 
praying that her ministers shall be directed to make arrange- 
ments with Mexico as would place at their disposal such a 
portion of the unoccupied territory near the northern 
boundary of I.'.exico as should be sufficient for the purpose 
of establishing an asylum or free state of persons of color 
and her Majesty* s subjects v/ho may be anxious to emigrate. 

*Hansard*s Debates. vol.25(nev/ ser. ) p. 394. 

^Ibid. vol.14, p. 994. 

'Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell. vol.2, p. 206. 
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The plan of the af^ylum was as follows: 
!• A society which shall constitute a new colony either 
subject directly to the British Crown or under the protec-r 
tion of the British flag. 

2. To be modeled after the Australian and New Zealand 
societies. 

3. Would be in accordance with the interests of Mexico. 

4. Should be interposed bet^veen the Texans and the sea. 

5. Should be a place of refuge for free men of color of 
the United States. 

The first reference of any length in Parliament to 
slavery in Texas occurred August 5th, 1836. That day 
Mr. Barlow Hoy expressed his fear of slavery in Texas and 
moved for the fulfillment of a treaty v/ith Mexico by which 
Great Britain was bound to co-operate v/ith Mexico in the 
abolition of slavery. As Texas had not yet been recog- 
nized by England, Hoy held that the abolition of slavery in 
Texas was just as integral a part of the treaty as it was 
v/hen signed. This is important as it shov/s the efforts of 
the abolition leaders to fortify their project upon legal 
grounds* In the light of this theory the speech made 
Aug. 5, 1836, is more interosting than it would otherwise 
be. 

Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell. vol. 2, p. 209. 
^ Supra, pp. 19-20. 
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" The subject was of the highe5^t interest to the great 
cause of humanity and of immense importance to our colonial 
possessions in the western v;orld and to a large body of 
our most respectable merchants at home who had embarked 
70,000,000 dollars in the Mexican dominions •* V/hat would 
be the consequence, if the United States should be suffered 
to wrest Texas from Mexico, and to take possession of it Y 
V/ould not Cuba and other Spanish possessions in the Gulf 
of Mexico then soon fall a prey to the Uhited States ? The 
war now carrying on in Texas was a war not for independence, 
nor for liberty, but positively for slavery* That was the 
object for v/hich the Texans had revolted. " The press of 
America has long taken the part of the Texans, and had spread 
the most exaggerated statements against the Mexicans. It 
was evident, that, the independence of Texas once established, 
that province v/ould soon be added to the Union, the basis 
of the connexion v/ould be to establish slavery, and the slave 
trade permanently in that province. 

" The hon. Member read extracts from an article in the 
Times nev/spaper and from speeches of Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
to show the importance to America, in a commercial point 
of view, of annexing Texas to its territory, and to prove 
the intention of the United States to effect the union. 

*Hansnrd's Debates, vol.35 f:3 rd series) p. 928. 
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^ It was nov; for the house to consider whether, after the 
enormous sums expended in establishing and putting down 
slavery, it would render the whole of that expenditure 
useless, and allow slavery to take deep root in situations 
v/ith respect to v/hich this country had both the power and 
the right to interfere in suppressing it. The whole ex- 
penditure for this purpose was about 1,100,000 (pounds )•" 

Seven years later, v/hen the Texas question had become 
more acute, Lord Brougham called upon the Earl of Aberdeen 
to explain the relations of the government with Texas and 
particularly with regard to slavery* This is the inter- 
pellation of which Von Hoist speaks and which he takes 
as showing that the efforts of England were not confined 
to pious wishes* The following report of Brougham's 
speech and Aberdeen's reply is from Hansard*^ 

" Lord Brougham said, that seing his noble Friend at 
the head if the foreign department in his place, he wished 
to obtain some information from him relative to a state 
of great interest at the present time, namely Texas .^ That 
country was in a state of independence de facto, but its 
independence had never been recognized b^ Mexico, the 
state from which it was torn by the events of the revolution. 
He was av/are that its independence had been so far ac^mowl- 
edged by this country that we had a treaty with it. The 

^Hansard's Debates* vol.7l(3rd series) p. 915. Aug. 18, 1843. 
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importance of Texas could not be overrated* It v/as a coun- 
try of the greatest capabilities , and was in extent fully 
as large as Prance. It possessed a soil of the finest and 
most fertile character, and it was capable of producing 
nearly all tropical produce, and its climate was of the most 
healthy character* It had access to the Gulf of Mexico 
through the river Mississippi, by which it communicated by 
means of the Red River. The population of the country was 
said to exceed 240,000, but he had been assured by a 
gentleman v/ho baifte from that country - - - - that the whole 
population, free and slaves, v/hite and colored, did not 
exceed 100,000; but that he was grifeved to learn that not 
less than one-fourth of the population, or 25,000 persons , 
were in a state of slavery* This point led him to the 
foundation of the question which he wished to put to his 
noble Friend. There was little or no slave-trade carried 
on with Texas from Africa directly; but a large number of 
slaves were constantly being sent over land to that country* 
Although the major part of the land of Texas was well adapted 
for white labor, and therefore for free cultivation, still 
the people of that country, by some strange infatuation, 
or by some inordinate love of immedia.te gain, prefered 
slave labor to free labor * As all access to the African 
slave market was shut out to them, their market for slaves 
was the United States, from whence they obtained a large 
supply of negro slaves* The markets from whence they ob- 
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tained their slaves were Georgia, the Carolinas, and Vir- 
ginia, Y/hich states constantly sent their surplus slave 
population, which would otherwise be a burden to them, 
to the Texian market. This made him the more anxious for 
the abolition of slavery in Texas, for if it were abolished 
there, not only would that country be culti rated by a free 
and white labor, but it would put a stop to the habit of 
breeding slaves for the Texian market • The consequences 
would be that they would solve this great question. in the 
history of the United States, for it must ultimately end 
in the abolition of slavery throughout the whole of America. 
He knev/ that the Texians would do much, as regarded the 
abolition of slavery, if Mexico could be induced to re- 
cognize their independence. If, therefore, by our good 
offices we could get the Mexican Government to acknowledge 
the ^ independence of Texas, he would suggest that it might 
terminate in the abolition of slavery in Texas, and ulti- 
mately in the whole of the southern states of America. - - - 
- - - — - -he trusted the Government would not lose any 
opportunity of pressing the subject - - -.'* 

" The Earl of Aberdeen could state that not only had 
this country acknov/ledged the independence of Texas, but 
also that we had a treaty of commerce, and a treaty for 
the abolition of the slave-trade with that pov/er. - - - 
It was true that there was a large importation of slaves 
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from the United States into that country. Immediately on 
the negotiations "being entered on with Texas, the utmost 
endeavors of this country were used to put an end to the 
war which prevented the full and entire independence of 
Texas by Mexico. ----- He v/as sure that he need hardly 
say, that no one was more anxious than himself to see the 
abolition of slavery in Texas; and if he could not consent 
to produce papers, or give further information, it did 
not arise from indifference, but from quite a contrary 
reason. In the present state of negotiations - - -it 
would not contribute to the end they had in view if he 
then expressed any opinion as to the st&te of these ne- 
gotiations; but he could assure - - that - - her Majesty^s 
ministers would press the matter." 
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Von Hoist's Chapter on Annexation 



ttie chapter on Texas in Von Hoist's second volume is 
an elaborate argument for the purpose of proving that every 
event leading tov/ards annexation was a conscious part of 
the policy of the southerners for the spread of slavery. 
He nowhere states that there existed a conscious movement 
the avowed object of which was the acquisition of Texas. 
Yet the strong and unmistakable inference is that the 
southerners were leagued together for that purpose , and 
that of all southern statesmen who took part in this 
unrighteous movement, Calhoun, though appearing active 
only in the last act, v/as at once the most unscrupulous 
and dishonest. 

Intimately connected with this theory of the annexation, 
of Texas is the question of British policy towards that 
state. Von Hoist's conclusions as to this question are 
stated in the first part of the thesis.^ It is now proposed 
to examine the relation of these conclusions to his general 
argument and to consider v/hether or not certain deductions 
v/hich he makos are true and just. In order to do this, 
such statements as bear directly upon the question and as 
are open to comment or criticism v/ill be quoted. The points 

Supra, pp. 5,6. r^ i 
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Introduced will be numbered consecutively and considered 
singly. 

No. 1. pp. 623-624. 
" What was to be the upshot of all this ? It had been 
f ear-d from the first that European powers might look with 
covetous eyes on the rich prize." " England was , of course, 
first thought of in this connection; and if England desired 
the acquisition, obstacles could be put in her way only 
by the United States. If matters continued with Texas as 
they had been thus far, it would soon have to cast itself 
into the arms of the first power which opened them to it. 
But England's past certainly suggested the question, whether 
she would not feel tempted to obtain a firm footing here. 
And if England's action gave any reason for this suspicion, 
the United States certainly could not pay any attention to 
the fact that Mexico refused to relinquish its rightfMl 
title to Texas. To speak of "self preservation" was an 
exaggeration, but the Union had unquestionably the greatest 
interest not to get in the south any more than in the north, 
its most pov/erful rival for a neighbor, and not to be 
compelled. to share with it the supremacy over the Gulf of 
Mexico." 

Criticism . This is an extrenely guarded and judicial 
presentation of the situation. 
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No, 2. p. 624. 
" As the south had the greatest interest in the acquisition 
of Texas, the most unfeigned mistrust of England was, of 
course, to be found mainly there. And with the south, 
more especially, this mistrust was not entirely groundless. 
It looked upon itself as threatened not only in case England 
should aspire to possess the country, but there was danger 
to it in the very possibility that England might exercise 
an influence there. It is self evident that this influence 
would necessarily have a tendency inimical to slavery . 
England had already concluded a treaty with Texas for the 
suppresion of the slave trade, and now came the dreadful 
tidings that slavery v/as dragging out so wretched a' life, 
that there v/as but little v/anting to give it the last 
finishing stroke." 

Criticism , It may well be doubted if the last sentence 
deserves the importance which its position here gives it. 
Taken in connection with v/hat follows it would seem to 
be in Von Hoist's mind one of the many things which "cons- 
pired to force upon the far-seeing leaders of tiie slavo- 
cracy the conviction that there was danger in delay." 
It is certainly true that but little was needed to finish 
slavery in Texas and it is also certainly true that the 

South feared English abolition. But it is assuming too 

to 

muchy^couple these facts together in such a v/ay as to imply 
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that the soiitherners sav/ a direct connection between them 
and shaped their efforts accordingly. 

No.3. p.624. 
" Benton ascribes to Calhoun the paternity of the intrigue, 
the carrying out of v/hich v/as planned with great skill, 
and which v/as destined to bring the south finally to the 
long wished for goal. Benton is, indeed, a very partisan 
witness, but even if the proof cannot be produced, all that 
we knov/ bears testimony to the corroctness of the allegation. 
Calhoun v/as the first to declare the necessity ^.of annexation 
in the senate. His master hand demonstrably wove the 
woof into the warp, and he prided himself on being the real 
originator of annexation.* That he at first carefully 
kept himself concealed in the background, is satisfactorily 
explained by the fact that Jackson's influence had to be 
obtained beforehand." 

Criticism . (a) There is a difficulty in the interpretation 
of this paragraph which must be taken into account in a 
criticism of the statements in it. Does it apply to the 
whole period of the annexation movement or to only that 
part of it when, as secretary of state, Calhoun would 
naturally be the most active in pushing the meas ire ? 
Does "intrigue" include everything done tov/ards procuring 

^Calhoiui. V/orks. vol. 4, p. 362. 
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annexation or does it mean only the policy of alarming the 
people by exciting their suspicions of English interference ? 
Is the v/ord "necessity" the key to Von Hoist's argument ? 
It is the opinion of the present writer that, v/hichever 
of these constructions is placed upon the paragraph, it is 
distinctly nott rue that, " His master hand demonstrably 
v/ove the woof into the warp ----•" 

The evidence applying here falls into three divisions. 
(1) Any action of Calhoun's giving cause for this assertion 
could not have been performed previous to the date that 
Tyler became president. From the close of Jackson's first 
-administration until this later date, Calhoun had lers 
influence in national affairs than in any other period 
of his career. Therefore, while he may have been known 
as one of the best exponents of annexation, it can hardly 
be said that he was really a leader in that movement. 
It would be remarkable indeed if a man out of sympathy 
v/ith his ovm party for eight years during which that party 
was in pov/er, and v/holly distrusted by the party victorious 
over his own, should affect at all the policy of the United 
States in this most important matter. Von Hoist must refer, 
then, to the period intervening betv/een Tyler's elevation 
to the presidency and the consumation of annexation, 
(r:) It cannot be true if applied to the period from the 
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death of Harrison to the appointment of Calhoun as secre- 
tary of state for the reason that there v/as a whole series 
of animosities between the first cabinet of Tyler and Cal- 
houn. Tyler* s intercourse with Calhoun was confined to 
civilities. Upshur, according to Von Holstfes accoimt- 
carried on the operations for annexation with all possible 
zeal, and Upshur and Calhoun were not in accord. Lyon 
Tyler's words on this point are positive proof .^ 

" It was not until after the President's message in 
December, 1843, v/hich contained the striking suggestions 
as to Texas, that Mr. Calhoun, who v/as then in retirement, 
was approached by the friends of the administration on the 
expediency of annexation. Instead of Texas annexation being 
a Calhoun conspiracy, in which Upshur and Gilmer acted as 
the tools of the Carolinian, the fact Is that there was a 
decided coolness between Mr. Calhoun and the State-rights 
V/higs.* Upshur, in one of his letters, says that ha had 
no confidence in such altruists as Clay, Calhoun and 
Van Buren. l[v. Tyler says, in his "Dead of the Cabinet" 
that on .account of differences growing out of the canvass 
of 1840, his intercourse with Calhoun had been confined 
to civilities merely." 

^Letters and Times of the Tylers, vol. 2, p. 295. 

*The State-rights V/hlgs bitterly resented Calhoun's defection 
in 1837. 
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(3) It was only by the barest chance that Calhoiin became 
secretary of state when he did which was March 29th, 1844, 
Therefore he could not have been a prime mover of the an- 
nexation project, making plans and initiating influences 
with the expectation of coming into the government and 
effecting annexation as by one grand coup* For he had 
no expectation of such an event. He may still have hoped 
for the presidency. But he certainly could not have fore- 
seen what did happen. It was the catastrophe on the 
Princeton, February 28th, 1844, and the bold interference 
of Wise that placed him in the state department. Tyler 
and Wise both give the particulars of the appointment/ 
Von Hoist alludos to it. According to Tyler's account, the 
President, having been asked to appoint Calhoun, dreaded 
the effects of the appointment on the embittered factions 
of the country, and knov/ing that Calhoun's presence in the 
cabinet would bring but liitle political strength to the 
administration, desired to give the position to his old 
friend Tazev/ell. But unbeknownst to Tyler, 7^ise offered the 
position to Calhoun, saying nothing as to his authority to 
do so, and threw upon the president the responsibility of 
confirming or disavowing the offer. It was a curious posi- 
tion for Tyler, and he did what most men would have done 
under the circumstances, weighed the two sides, and then 

^Letters and Times of the Tylers, vol. 2, pp. 239-291. Wise. 

seven Decades of the Union, pp. 233-2£g^,^^^^^GoOgle 
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accepted the act of his political associate. The tone of 
a letter written at this time by Calhoun precludes the idea 
that he had been controlling the annexation movement. It is 
dat^-^d Mch.9,1844, and is froma draft in his handwriting, 
possibly the reply sent to Duffie's letter of Mch.Sth. 

" But as a question of duty, I do not feel that I possess 
the requisite information to decide satisfactorily. The 
only possible reason I can see for accepting the Department, 
should it be offered, as far as duty is concerned, is limited 
to the pending negotiations relating to Texas and Oregon. 
They are both, I admit, of vast importance, especially to 
the West and South: and if a satisfactory termination of 
one or both of them should be thought on reasonable grounds, 
to depend on my accepting or not, I feel it would be a 
strong case of duty. But is there any such reasonable 
grounds ? Is there reasonable hope that a treaty of an- 
nexation, such as ought to be acceptable to both Governments, 
can be made with ^Texas , and that the Oregon question, can 
be settled on grounds, that ought to be mutually acceptable 
to the United States and Great Britain, and if so, is there 
reasonable grounds to believe, that any service of mine 
v/ould be important - - --. If so , I do not see how I could 
withould my services - - - -." 

Moreover it was not solely for the purpose of effecting 
annexation, as Von Hoist would have us believe, that Calhoun 
reluctantly abandoned his contemplated retirement fronu, j 
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public life and assumed the duties of secretary of state. 
In the letter just quoted he places Texas and Oregon on 
an equal footing. The two questions were usually spoken 
of together, Oregon being more often put first. ^ 

If Von Hoist's statement has any truth in it v/hatever> 
it must be as applied to the period in which Calhoun was 
secretary of state. But as secretary of state his action 
in "demonstrably weaving the woof into the v/arp" is no 
discredit to him. If in this position he exceeded the 
bounds of diplomatic morality, censure should not be lifted 
from him. But that is a subject for later consideration. 
It is sufficient to note here that, if Von Hoist has not 
anticipated a later thread of his story, his dictum, toned 
down though it be from Benton's testimony, is both mis- 
leading and unjust. 

b 

The second, part of the sentence just discussed, "and 
he prided himself on being the real 'originator of annexation" 
is open to criticism from another point of view. It is 
true that Calhoun took some little pride in referring to 
his successful management of the Texas question.* But that 
he prided himself on being the real originator of annexation 
is not quite true. Literally , Calhoun's statement as 

*Am. Hist. Assoc. Rept. for lR09.vol.2,pp. 940, 945,592. 

^Letter to '.Irs.T.G.Clemson. Am. Hist. Assoc. Rept. p. 657. 
See also speech in Senate. Cong. Globe.:^lCong.lst.sess,p.48p^ 
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recorded in his V/orks may be taken to support this contention. 
But Von Hoist has missed the grim humor of it. It was spoken 
after the Mexican War had commenced and had become unpopular 
as a sarcastic thrust at the unv/illingness of everyone else 
to bear the responsibility. Calhoun was not the real 
originator of annexation any m6re than Forsyth, or Upshur, 
or Tyler, If such v/ere the case we should at least suppose 
that he would have been well av/are of the initiation and 
progression of the negotiations which he himself completed. 
But the news of the drawing up of the treaty reached him 
onljr by indirect means. And on this point the words of 
president Tyler declare,' " I advised with no one, consulted 
with no one, save Upshur in taking the initiative." 

c 
The value of the last sentence in No. 3, which opens up 
the wider range of Von Hoist's argument, namely,. the more 
distinctively political bearing, hangs on the argument under 
a and b. If Calhoun v;as the prime mover of this dark 
conspiracy, then it was necessary for him to keep in the 
background until Jackson was committed. But if he was not 
a prime mover at the date of the letter episode, which was 

^Calhoun. Works, vol.4, p. 362. 

*Am. Hist. Assoc, Kept, for 1899. vol.2, p,903. 

'Letters and Times of the Tylers, vol.2, p,278. 
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in the early part of 1843, it can hardly be said that he 
v/as in hiding, waiting, lest he should spoil the plot, 
until the voice of the old hero should be heard pronouncing 
for annexation. The correct viev/ is that Calhoun was natur- 
ally in the background and that the feeling against him, 
including the fear as to Jackson^s attitude on annexation, 
tended to keep him there. 

No. 4. p. 628. 
" Now the fear that England was laboring for the abolition 
of slavery in Texas assumed a definite form and was used as 
a p :)werf ul lever of agitation. Benton exaggerates when he 
represents the matter as if a little story had been fabri-ir 
cated. A certain Andrev/s had actually been prosecuting for 
some time the project imposed upon him as a task. He was 
now in England, and some abolitionists were not entirely 
without hope that his endeavors y/ould be crowned with success. 
But Upshur made a mountain out of a mole hill. It was hardly 
unknown to him that the" private citizen" who v/as now send- 
ing *he alarming news to the United States, and the "friend" 
to v/hom Gilmer had directed his letter of the 10th of Jan- 
uary, v/ere the same person." 

Criticism . The sentence, "But Upshur made a mountain out 
of a mole hill" is in effect the same charge that Von Hoist 
makes later against Calhoun. The charges are dissimilar 
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in that Calhoun's error consisted in using "sophistical 
dialectics" in diplomatic correspondence, while Upshur 
only followed the old device of feigning mistrust. The 
chargr^s are similar in that they both are to he held guilty 
of exaggerating the fear of abolition by nngland for the 
purpose of hastening annexation. 

According it is desirable to state here more fully 
the problen of the abolition movement. It is obvious that 
the problem divides itself into two parts, first as to the 
efforts of individuals, and second as to the position of the 
British cabinet. 

It is well known that abolitionists in England carried 
on an international propaganda at this time. Their efforts 
v/ere collectively put forth through the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. According to Ashbel Smith, who 
of course looked at their operations v/ith southern eyes, 
"the leaders of the society in question were meddlesome, 
restless, unscrupulous traffickers in spurious humanitar- 
ianism." The existence of this society, and the means 
employed by it for accomplishing its purpose are facts 
which in themselves are of no importance in the problem 
of whether American statesmen were justified in alarming 
public opinion in the United States. But if it had been 
proven, just as it has been almost disproven, that these 



1 
Ashbel Smith. Reminiscerxes. p. 50. 
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unofficial acts of persons in England were sustained and 
aided by the British government, then we would be in posses- 
sion of an historical fact of the first importance. It 
is to atteml)ts of individuals to obtain backing by the 
British cabinet that Von Hoist here refers. The evidence 
v/hich Ashbel Smoth presents seems almost conclusive that 
Andrews and Tappan received no support whatever/ 

But the position of the British cabinet cannot be 
determined from the unwillingness and refusal of Lord 
Aberdeen to back the efforts of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society or to be a co-partner with it. The 
government had a distinct policy of using its influence 
against slavery. The question is> just hov/ specific did 
that policy become ? THts is the correct point of view 
from which to pass judgement upon the southern statesmen. 

No. 5. p. 631. 

" Upshur's whole reasoning was plainly nothing but 
a long winded circumlocution of the short sentence: the hour 
of annexation had come." 

Criticism . This sentence sums up Von Hoist's conception 
of Upshur's activity for annexation. It is one of the 
points v/here the question of British policy is merged 
in his full annexation argument. To the present \'7riter 

^Ashbel Smith. Remiscences. p. 52. 
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this juncture of the two questions seems entirely just and 
correct whether Upshur should have been given credit for 
believing some of his own professions or not. 

No. 6. pp. 646-647. 

" Lord Aberdeen had refused in his ansv/er(to Brougham) 
to enter into details, - - -, but he had given the general 
assurance that the government was doing, and would do, 
everything to fulfill the wished expressed. '.Vhen Everett 
interpelled him on the subject, by order of his government, 
he determinedly repelled only the supposition that England 
intended to operate through Texas directly against the 
slave-holding interest in the Union. V/hether 
this declaration that the United States had not the slight- 
est cause for disquietude was of any value depended of 
course, on the question how sensitive the slave-holding 
interest was considered; and on this question, the lord • 
and the slave-holders held very different opinions." 
Criticism . This is a clear statement of the position of 
the British government. 

No. 7. p. 647. 

" An oral witness had told the representative of Texas 
in London that the deputation of an abolitionist meeting 
had been promised by Lord Aberdeen that the interest on 
a loan v/hich, according to Andrev/^s plan, was to be taken 
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in behalf of the aboltlon of slavery In Texas would be 
guaranteed. This assertion falls to the ground in view 
of the express declaration of the minister that he had 
not given the proposition the least encouragement." 
Criticism . In general this statement of Von Hoist's is 
true. But it is too bald and ought to be qualified. 
Ashbel Smith v/ho denies, in effect at least, that the 

attitude of the British- cabinet was at all culpable, makes 

1 
the follov/ing statement of the matter: '' To the enquiry 

(of Andrev/s and Tappan) whether the government would 

guaranty the interest on a small loan which should enable 

the people of Texas to do away v/ith slavery, he replied 

that his government v/as extremoly adverse to such guaranties; 

but, he was not prepared to say that they would not guaranty 

for this purpose, 'if it was the wish of the people of 

Texas. •" 

There is certainly just a shade of difference betv/een 
this and Aberdeen's ansv/f^r to Everett, upon which Von Hoist 
relies, "-.--- that he had given them no countenance 
whatever." 

Moreover, Smith has not told in his Reminiscences all 
that he knew in regard to this matter. Between the 

^Reraini scence s . p • 56 . 

^Kiles. LXVI. p. 69. Sen. Doc. 23th Cong. 1st. Sess. vol.5. 

Mo. 341. pp. 3n,39. 
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following letter, which is an official communication from 
Smith to the Texas* secretary of state, Anson Jones, and 
the narrative contained in the Reminiscences, there is 
considerable divergence of fact and inference. The letter 
also supplies material for the next criticism of Von Hoist.. 

** The follov/ing is communicated to Mr. Calhoun, con- 
fidentially. Extract from a note of the Hon. Ashbel Smith 
to Anson Jones, Sec. of State of Texas ."Paris, .July ?51st,1843, 

" Previously to leaving London, I had a long interview, 
on the 20th inst. v/ith the Earl of Aberdeen.- - - - con- 
cerning the affairs of Texas. I think it is proper here to 
state that I had reason to be pleased v/ith the full and 
frank manner in which his Lordship discussed the affairs 
in question. As a matter of course he treated the subject 
mainly and almost exclusively in reference to British policy 
and interests. Sometime before this interviev/ v/ith Lord 
Aberdeen, Mr. S.P.Andrews, v/hom I have mentioned in former 
dispatches as being in London, on an abolition mission, 
requested me to present him to i.Ir. Addington. After some 
reflection, I consented to do so - - - the introduction 
being in no degree official as I stated to Mr. Addington, 
and as this course put me fairly in possession of the aboli- 
tion schemes, v/hich had already been presented to the 



^\m. Hist. Assoc. Rept. for 1899, vol. 2. p. 866, 
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British Government. On this occasion I expressed my utter 
dissent from and opposition to all operations then carrying 
on in London, having for their object the abolition of 
slavery in '^exas. In my interviev/ v/ith Lord Aberdeen on 
the 2Cth inst. I stated that Kr. Andrews* coming to London 
about abolition v/as his individual act, v/holly unauthorised 
by the Government or citizens of Texas- that though there 
might be some individuals in our country disposed to abolish 
slavery, I had no reason to believe they were numerous; but 
on the contrary I had reason to thinfe that no disposition 
to agitate the subject existed either on the part of the 
Government or any respectable portion of the citizens of 
Texas. I also stated to Lord Aberdeen that I was informed 
that representations would be sent to Texas, based on state- 
ments made by members of the /uiti-slavery convention, who 
had called on his Lordship touching this matter, to the effect 
that Her Liajesty^s Government would afford in some way the 
means for reimbursing or compensating the slaveholders, 
provided slavery v/ere abolished in our country. I enquired 
what grounds there was for these assertions. Kis Lordship 
replied in effect: That it is the well known policy and wish 
of the British Government to abolish slavery everyvrhere - 
that its abolition in Texas is deemed very desirable, and 
he spoke to the point at some length, as connected with 
British policy and British interests and in reference to 
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the United States. He added that there was no disposition 
on the part of the British Government to interfere improperly 
on this subject, and that they would not give the Texian 
Government cause to complain* He v/as not prepared to say 
v/hether the British Government would consent hereafter to 
make such compensation to Texas as would enable the slave- 
holders to abolish slavery. The object is deemed so im- 
portant, perhaps they might , though he would not say cer- 
tainly. 

" Lord Aberdeen also stated that despatches had been 
recently sent to Mr. Doyle, the British Charge d^Affaires 
at Mexico, instructing him to renew the tender of British 
mediation based on the abolition of slavery in Texas and 
declaring that Abolition would be a /^reat moral triumph 
for Mexico. Your Department will not fail to remark that 
this despatch to Mr. Doyle appears to introduce a new and 
important condition into mediation. 

" The British Government greatly desire the abolition 
of slavery in Texas, as a part of their general policy 
in reference to their colonial and commercial interests, 
and mainly in reference to its future influence on slavery 
in the United States." 
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No. 8. p. 648 
" Just as unteneable are all assertions to the effect 
that England had made the recognition of the independence 
of Texas on the part of Mexico, dependent on the abolition 
of slavery. England's action in this question was con- 
fined to the recommendation made to Mexico, to employ the 
recognition of Texas* independence - on which it should be 
determined under all circumstances - to induce Texas to 
abolish slavery." 

Criticism , The latter part of the quotation from Ashbel 
Smith seems to be proof that England's action was not so 
confined. It need not be that Doyle actually carried out 
the instructions which he received. They probably were 
not absolute instructions - such instructions are rare. 
But they go to prove that England was not quite so delicate 
in not overstepping the line which Von Hoist marks out 
through his v/hole chapter as we are led to suppose. 
Therefore such assertions are not entirel^r unten^sable. 

Ashbel Smith is open to severe criticism on this point. 
Either he made a conscious mis-statement in his Reminis- 
cences or he had forgotten, when he prepared his address 
for the Galvest6n Historical Society, what he had written 
in this official letter to his government. On page 58 
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of the Reminiscences he makes the following criticism of 
Yoakum : 

" The armistice proposed by Mexico and the negotiations 
which: took place without result in the winter of 1843 - 4 
must not be passed without notice* Notice is rendered 
more necessary in order to correct a grave error in the 
incomplete and otherwise not wholly reliable history of 
Texas by llir. Yoakum* In vol. ii, 421, Mr. Yoakum writes: 
• At the same time Texas v/as informed that Mr. Doyle, the 
British charge d'affaires, had been instructed to propose 
to Mexico a settlenent of her difficulties with Texas based 
upon the abolition of slavery in the latter. • Mr. Doyle 
was not so instinicted, he was not instructed at all on these 
matters. The proposition of an armistice came unsolicited 
from Gen. Santa Anna. Mr. Doyle had nothing to say about 
it." 

'Iv. Yoakum may have been mistaken in regard to Texas 
being informed as to Mr. Doyle's instructions, but it 
is certain that Ashbel Smith, who represented Texas, was 
so informed, - his ov/n v/ords ter.tify to it. As to the 
burden of the statement, it is needless to comment further 
upon the discrepancy betv/een it and the one published in 
the American Historical Association Report. It is impossi- 
ble for. anyone to reconcile them. 
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No. 9. p.648, 
" England, therefore, did not permit herself to be satis- 
fied with pious wishes, but as Lord Aberdeen unreservedly 
granted, in his letter of the 26th of December she gave 
her advice and made use of her influence in the interests 
of universal emancipation; but she had exerted no pressure 
to obtain this end, to say nothing of its having occurred 
to her to impose material burthens of any kind upon herself 
to see her v/ish realized In I'exas." 

Criticism . This raises the question, which has been put 
above J as to just hov/ specific England* s policy did become. 
Von Hoist here begins to make a distinction, closely follow- 
ing Aberdeen's viev/, between the general policy upon slavery 
and such a policy as would have justified Calhoun's protest; • 
as written in his letters to Pakenham. From Von Hoist's 
argument it v/ould seem as if there were some saving virtue 
in Lord Aberdeen's oft repeated denial of any intention 
"of improperly interfering" v/ith slavery. To the present 
v/riter it seems that Von Hoist is drav/ing here a fine and 
metaphysical line v/hich later has a part in leading him 
to formulate an unjust criticism of Calhoun. Does it 
happen in the affairs of individucals that acts can be 

separated from motives, or in the affairs of governments 

*The first letter of the Pakenham Correspondence. 
'Supra, p. 61. 
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that measures can be separated from policy? V/as it less a cause 
for alarm in the United States because the actual workings of 
British policy were invisible? Von Hoist's whole argument 
from this point in the chapter to the point where he charac - 
terizes the *• first letter** to Pakenham as the" official pro- 
clamation of the nationalization of slavery" is a most elus- 
ive one. It is absolutely impossible to consider the gen- 
eral policy of England in regard to slavery as a thing dis- 
tinct in itself. Calhoun could see no distinction betv/een 
the policy towards slavery and the means employed for carry- 
ing it out. The letter of Ashbel Smith's transcribed above, 
(pp. 64-66) conclusively shows the impossibility of such a 
distinction. The following correspondence shows that the 
means employed were not definite and confined but indefinitely 
expansible as circumstances demanded. According to the let- 
ter of Smith's quoted below, money v/ould be given if it was 
needed, as it had been in the case of Spain. Prom this it 
is evident that if it had not occured to Great Britain to 
"impose v .; material burthens of any kind upon herself to 
see her wish realized in Texas", it was by no means im- 
possible that it should so occur: to her. 

The correspondence under A below relates especially 
to Texas; that under 3 shov/s how slavery was being dis- 
couraged in th Barbary states. 
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Letter from Ashbel Smith to Anson Jones, Paris,Aug.l2,1843. 



" I sent off long despatches yesterday, which, with my 
preceeding communications, will, I think, give you a tol- 
erably accurate idea of our relations in Ehirope, 

" It has been a work of some difficulty for me to con- 
vey a correct idea of the course of the British Government 
in relation to slavery in America, at the same time that 
I have desired not to attribute to that Government any 
sinister or covert purpose against Texas, The abolition 
of slavery is their open and avowed policy, and they have 
invariably pursued it for a long period, in favor of their 
own commerce, manufactures, and colonial interests. They 
will persevere in this policy, and employ all means for 
its accomplishment* Should money be necessary they will 
give it, as they have done to Spain; because they antici- 
pate, and in my opinion justly, that more than, counter- 
balancing pecuniary advantages will accrue to Great Britain 
from abolition. In the pursuance of this policy, so far 
as regards Texas, the British Government and its officers 
very naturally, and perhaps properly, study the interests 
of their own country alone, in entire disregard of its 
influence upon the prosperity of Texas, without, however. 



^'Lnson Jones, p. 236. 
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any hostile or unfriendly feelings towards our country; 
but on the contrary, v/ith as much practical good-will 
for us as may be consistent with the vigorous perseverance 
in their abolition policy. 

" I cannot speak in terms of commendation of the 
parties generally with whom Mr* *S •P.Andrews has formed 
relations in London, They are chiefly violent abolition- 
ists. It has become most obvious to me that they do not 
entertain friendly feelings towards Texas, but quite the 
opposite. They are animated by motives of sordid and 
Jesuitical fanatacis^, and unscrupulous in the means they 
employ to accomplish their purposes. I further know that 
they do not possess, as a body, the confidence or esteem 
of the enlightened British public." 

Letter from Ashbel Smith to the Earl of Aberdeen.^ 
London, Aug. 1,1843. Received Sept. 7, 1843 . 

" The Undersigned, - - -, has the honor to state - - 

that he has been informed that certain persons, British 

subjects and others, now or recently in London, have b^en 

and are endeavoring to procure the abolition of slavery in 

:exas, and that in pursuance of this purpose they have 

presented themselves to the Minister's of Ker Majesty's 

Government, :n order to obtain if possible, their co- 

^ British State and Foreign Papers for 1843-1844.. p.415. 
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operation on this subject. 

" The Undersigned, - - - -, would state to his Lord- 
ship, that the parties alluded to, - - - -, are in no way- 
recognized by the Texian Government, and their proceedings 
in the matter in question, as well as on all others relating 
to the institutions of Texas, are v/holly unauthorized, 
disclaimed, and disapproved of by the Government of that 
country • 

" In making the present communication, the Undersigned 
begs to disclaim intimating the opinion that there exists 
any disposition on the part of Her British Majesty^ s Govern- 
ment to interfere improperly in the affairs of Texas; an 
opinion v/hich would be wholly inconsistent v/ith the frank 
and friendly tone of his Lordship's remarks, in the inter- 
view the Undersigned had the honor to hold with his Lordship 
on the subject; nor does the Undersif;;ned v/ish or expect 
to interfere v/ith the liberty of British subjects to discuss 
the matter in question, or on any other matter, but his 
object is to place on record the explicit disapproval bj^ 
the Texian Government of all proceedings having for their 
object the abolition of slavery in Texas," 
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Reply of the Earl of Aberdeen to the foregoing 
letter of Ashbel Smith's*^ Dated Sept. 11, 1843. 

" The Undersigned - - - has the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of the note - - - - from Mr. Ashbel Smith - - 
in which he brings to the notice of Her Majesty* s Govern- 
ment the proceedings of certain British subjects and others 
in London, who have been and are endeavoring to procure 
the abolition of slavery in Texas, and states that the per- 
sons in question are in no manner recognized by his Govern- 
ment, v/ho entirely disapprove of their proceedings. 

" In disclaiming all intention of insinuating that 
there exists on the part of Her Majesty's Government any 
disposition to interfere improperly in the affairs of 
Texas, Mr. Ashbel Smith is only rendering justice to Her 
Majesty's Government. Nothing can be further from their 
intention than thus to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Texas; but at the same time that the Undersigned makes 
this declaration, he believes that Mr. Smith is fully aware 
of the continued anxiety of Her Majesty's Government to 
see slavery abolished, not only in Texas, but in all parts 
of the world; and it '.is a matter of no surprise to the 
Undersigned that |)!rivate individuals v/ho are impressed with 
the same feelings should exert every effort in their pov/er 
to attain an object so desirable." 



^British State and Foreign Papers for 1843-1844. p. 418. 
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Sir T, Reade to the Earl of Aberdeen! Dec*10,1842« 

" It has "been ray gral.ifying duty to announce in my 
various despatches, the succesive measures which had been 
taken by his His Highness the Bey, at my suggestion, in the 
cause of emancipating of the slaves in this Regency, as 
well as the promises made to me by him to the effect 
that as soon as he could overcome the spirit of opposi- 
tion - - - -he v/ould give a final blow to slavery in 
his dominions. 

" - - -it affords me the greatest satisfaction in as- 
suring your Lordship that, in a fev/ years slavery v/ill 
exist only in the memory of man." 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Mr, Drummond Hoy.* Dec. 16, 1843. 

"Sir: 

This letter will be delivered to you by Mr. Richard- 
son, of Malta, vho is represented to me by the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to have proceed- 
ed, under their sanction on an anti-slavery mission to the 
north coast of Africa, and as being desirous to obtain access 
to the Emperor of Morocco, for furthering the object of his 
mission. In accordance v/ith the request of that committee, I 

British State and Foreign Papers for 1843-1844. p. 527. 
*Ibid. p. 532. 
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have to desire that you assist Mr. Richardson in this ob- 
ject imofficially, as far as it may lie in your power/* 
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No. 10. 

With the diaster on board the Princeton, February 28th, 
1R44, and the accident of Calhoim^s appointment to the 
portfolio of state, the Texas question entered upon a 
somewhat different phase. As related by Von Hoist the 
negotiation of the annexation treaty v/as finished and after 
a purposed delay of ten days the treaty was presented in 
the senate acconpanied by the Pakenham Correspondence. 

Von Hoist unreservedly condemns Calhoun for making an 
isnue of Lord Aberdeen's declaration that 'England " is 
constantly exerting hv?rself to obtain the abolition of 
slavery throughout the v/orld" and " desires to see slavery 
in Texas abolished" v/hen that policy v/as already known to 
him, and for his use of " sophistical dialectics" in jus- 
tifying annexation v/holly on the grounds of necessity 
on account of I'.ngland's policy. His indictment on this 
score is stated under II (3), page 6 above. H'^ admits and 
states that from Calhoun's standpoint his course was 
justifiable. This also is comprehended under II (b), page 
6 above. It also appears in Von Hoist's Life of Calhoun, 
page 236, v/h^^re he says: " His alarm was not only most 
real but it v/as also fully justified." 

The use of "sophistical dialectics" consists in making 
it appear as if something nev/ had developed to cause greater 
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alarm than had been previously felt. It is obvious that 
the attitude vrhich a person shall take tov/ards this course 
of Calhoun's is to be determined by that person* soiAm view 
of the matter. Von Hoist assumes to condemn Calhoun by 
saying, " But verily one need not be a narrow minded mora- 
list to say that in this case Calhoun went entirely too far." 
To many it may appear that this judgement is correct and 
the censure deserved. But to many it will appear that as 
Calhoun had just come into a position of authority when it 
was necessary to carry out a great public measure, he was 
Justified in bringing about a culmination of the matter 
by using diplomatic language not strictly and literally 
true yet having its ren-son in actual facts. 

It seems to the present v/riter that the essential fact 
of Calhoun's letters to Pakenham v/as not the use of the 
terms "serious alarm',' "For the first time," "Still greater 
solicitude," and in the statement that a treaty of annexation 
had been formed "as the most effectual means" of counter- 
acting the danger to slavery, but that this is found in 
Calhoun's rejection of any 'value in the distinction be- 
tween the policy and means of England • This is brought 
out in the follov/ing extract v/hich is from Calhoun's 
second letter to Pakenham. 

Calhoun. Y/orks. vol.5, pp.343-34<-« 
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" His lordship seems to be of the impression that the 
objection of the United States was not to the policy of 
Great Britain v/ith reference to abolition, as avowed by 
him, but to the means v/hich might be resorted to for its 
accomplishment; and that, if slavery should be abolished 
in the United States, by the influence and exertions of 
Great Britain, v/ithout using what he pleased to call • secret* 
or 'undue means*, it v/ould be an act of humanity to the 
African race, and its consequence would neither disturb 
the internal tranquility of the States where it exists, 
nor affect the prosperity of the Union. The object of the 
undersigned, in introducing that statistical information 
referred to , was to correct this erroneous impression - - 
- - - and that, of course, Gre .t Britain could not consur.^ 
mate in the United States what she avows to be the object 
of her policy and constant exertions to effect throughout 
the world, without rendering the condition of the African 
race in the slaveholding States much worse than it is, 
and disturbing their internal tranquility and the prosperity 
of the Union." 

The point v/hich Von Hoist Takes, in developing his 
"sophistical dialectics" indictment, that Lord Aberdeen's 
"declaration referred to no concrete measures v/hatever but 
only designated the general tendency of English policy" 
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is of no significance whatever in the light of this direct 
statement of Calhoun's that it v/as the general policy to 
which the objection of the United States was made. 

Von Hoist does not in the least impugn Calhoun's sin- 
cerity and his criticism is entirely apart fi*om that con- 
sideration. The fault of the criticism will appear, to 
those who do not find any remarkable perversity in the 
"sophistical dialectics", to be Von Hoist's failure to 
see that Calhoun's dispatches were the almost inevitable 
outcome of his sincere belief being quite suddenly given 
an official opening. 

Moreover, with respect to the justification of Calhoun, 
there is certain evidence, even though slavery was the 
burden of his letters to Pakenham, and even though he 
may be considered almost v/holly sectional in his views, 
that in this matter he held it to be to the interest of the 
whole nation that Crreat Britain should be prevented from 
obtaining any influence whatever in Texas. In other words 
he had a certain, though very peculiar, national point of 
view. The documentary evidence of this will be found in 
the letters showing Calhoun's position. 
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Letters and Dociiments Showing Calhoun* s Position 



Calhoun's extremely sectional point of view is abund- 
antly illustrated by the material presented belov/. Al- 
though it is almost impossible to reconcile his sectional- 
ism with any idea of nationalism, there appears also in the 
material certain indications of the latter. The nature 
of Calhoun *s allegiance to the United States can not be 
explained here. 

In the first two letters given below Calhoun places 
annexation wholly on the ground of necessity from the 
policy of Great Britain with respect to slavery. The 
inference is that his v/hole viev/ of the matter was con- 
fined to the idea that slavery was in danger and that 
on that grounds alone the interests of the United States 
were at stake. 

. No* 1. Letter to Mc Duffie/ Dec.4,1843. 
" I see the subject of Texas is destined to be one of 
the first magnitude. The interference there by Great Pri- 
tain in ordor to act on our Southern institutions has 
presented it in a new and most important aspect, and so 
changed it, that those who v/ere formerly opposed to 
to the annexation, may well support it now. I think 
no alternative is left us, and that if the Executive 

*Am. Hist. Assoc. Rept. for 1899. vol.2, p. 555. 
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should take a stand for it, he ought to be unanimously and 
and decidedly supported by the South." 

No. 2. Letter to Edward Everett. Apr. 27, 1844 

'* You will perceive that the measure which has been 

demanded by the condition in which 
adopted was the avowed policy of Great Britain as proclaim- 

A 

ed in Lord Aberdeen's dispatch, had placed the United States, 
This Government could not quietly fold its arms, while 
a policy was avowed and measures adopted so fatal to the 
safety and prosperity of the Union. It is in this viev/ 
- - - that the Government - - -has felt itself called 
upon to act, and in this aspect it is urgently addressed 
to your consideration." 

The significant point in this letter is the fact that 
he regarded the welfare of the v/hole nation as affected 
by any measures which would interfere with the welfare 
and prosperity of the South. 

The next tv/o letters shows that he sincerely believed 
immediate annexation to be necessary if Texas was to be 
prevented from turning finally and irrevocably to England. 

'No. 3. Letter to Henry A. Wise. May 11,1844. 
" The information from Texas confirms the previous 
impression, that her government will throw her into the 

*Am. Hist. Assoc. Rept. for 1899. vol.2, p. 579. 
^Letters and Times of the Tylers, vol.3, p. 156. 
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Arms of England if we reject her hand. Of this , I hold 
there is not the least doubt. ^ 

No. 4. Letter to James H. Hammond. May 17,1844. 
" The fate of the treaty i^ not yet decided. - - - 
There is not a doubt in my mind that if Texas should not 
now be annexed, she is lost to our Union." 

The next tv/o quotations illustrate fully his sectional 
point of viev/. 

No. 5. Letter to James H. Hammond . (^ part of No. 4) 
" Strange as it- may seem, Benton and his wing object 

to the admission among other things, because in my letter 

to Mr. Pakenham, I should dare to place it where it does I 

(belong ?)" 

" I.iy letter was intended to lay the foundation, on 

which to stand in the future progress of the correspondence. 

I shall rise at every step until England shall be placed 

on the defensive. I only ask the South to stand by me. 

Now is the time to vindicate our institutions. If this 

tide is lost v/e shall never have another." 

Ao. 6. Letter to Francis V.Tiarton.* May 28,1844. 
" If the Texas question to northern eyes does not 
appear sufficiently sustained by the documents, I must 

Vim. Hist. Assoc. Rept. p.5P8. ^bid. p. 503. 
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think it is owing to the fact, that that portion of the 
Union has not duly weighed the danger to which the move- 
ments and avowed policy of Great Britain in reference to 
Texas, would if consummated, expose the southern and western 
states, and the obligation which this Government is under 
to defend th^^m, 

" If they are insensible or blind to our danger on 
that vital point, thay may rest assured we are not," 

No. 7. Letter to Francis Wharton.* Nov. 20,1844. 
" iviy two letters to Mr. Pakenham were intended but as 
the beginning of a long correspondence v/ith the British 
Government which in its progress v/ould involve all the 
subjects embraced in her course in reference to our 
country on the question of slavery. In that I was disap- 
pointed, as no reply v/as made to my second letter to Mr. 
Pakenham; but much, v/hich I intended to bring out has 
been brought out on other questions." 

The letter to Francis Wharton from v/hich No. 6 is 
quoted places annexation on broader grounds than the 
danger to slavery. That of course v/as his chief reason 
for making an issue with England. But here he expresses 

fear of England in all her activiLies, political and commer- 
cial as well as philanthropic. 



^\m. Hist. Assoc. Rept. for 1809. vol.2, p.630< 
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No. a/ 

" As to myself, I am of the impression, if we shall have 
the folly or v/ickedness to permit Great Britain to plant 
the lever of her pov/er betv/een the U. States and Mexico, on 
the Northern shore of the Gulph of Mexico, we give her a 
place to stand on, from which she can(brave ?) at pleasure 
the American continent and control its destiny • There is 
not a vacant spot left on the Globe, not excepting Cuba, 
to be seized by her, so well calculated to further the 
boundless schemes of her ambition and cupidity. If we 
should permit her to seize on it, we shall deserve the 
execration of posterity • Reject the treaty, and refuse to 
annex Texas, and she v/ill certainly seize on it* A treaty 
of alliance commercial and political v/ill be forthwith 
proposed by Texas to her, and I doubt not accepted. This 
for yourself." 

The last quotation, v/hich is from a sp-^ech made during 
the compromise debate of March 7, 1P50, shov/s Calhoun* s 
complete sincerity. It also shows that he consciously 
placed his ca^^e on the slavery question. 

Kc. 9* 
Calhoun rose " to correct v/hat he conceived to be an 

^Am. Hist. Assoc. Rept. for 1899. vol.2, p. 504. 
*Congresi:ional' Globe. 31 Cong. 1st Sess. p. 483 
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error of the distingushed Senator from Massachusetts (Webster) 
as to the motives v/hich induced the acquisition of Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas." V/ebster had attributed it to the 
great growth of cotton, and the desire of the southern 
people to get an extension of territory, 

" Now, sir we come to Texas, Perhaps no gentleman 
had more to dp with the annexation of Texas than myself; 
and I aver, Mr, President, that I would have been among 
the very last individuals in the United States,*,to have 
made any movement at that time for the acquisition df 
Texas; and I go farther, if I knew myself, I was incapable 
of acquiring any territory simply on the grounds that it 

I was to be an enlargement of slave territory, I would have 

just as freely have acquired it if it had been on the north- 

j em as on the southern side. No, sir, very different motives 
actuated me, I knew at a very early period - - - - the 

! British Government had given encouragement to the aboli- 
tionists of the United States, who were represented at the 

I V/orld^s convention. - - - - A commission v/as sent from 

I 

' this World's Convention to the British Secretary of State, 

Lord Aberdeen; and it so happened, that a gentleman v/as 
present when the interviev; took place - - -, who gave me 
a full account of:', it shortly after it occurred. Lord 
Aberdeen fell into the project, and gav'^ full encourage- 
ment to the abolitionists, - - — it is v/ell known that 
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Lord Aberdeen was a very direct, and, in my opinion a very 
honest and worthy man; and v/hen Mt!. Pakenham was sent here 
to negotiate with regard to Oregon, and incidentally with 
regard to Texas, he was ordered to read a declaration 

- - - -stating that the British Government was anxious 
to put an end to slavery all over the world, commencing 
at Texas. It is well known, farther, that at that very 
time a negotiation v/as going on between Prance and England 
to accomplish that object, and our Government was thrown 
by stratagem, out of the negotiation, to acknowledge the 
independence of Texas upon the ground that she v/ould abolish 
it. - - - - where is the man so blind as not to see, that 
if the project of Great Britain had been successful , the 
whole frontier of the States of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
and the adjacent Stater; v/ould have been exposed to the 
inroads of British emissaries* Sir, so far as I was con- 
cerned, I put it exclusively upon that ground* I never 
v/ould have run into the folly of re-annexation, which I 
alv/ays held to be absurd." 
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Texan Diplomacy In 1843-1844. 

In the winter of 1843-4 Texan hopes of annexation by treaty 
became veiy much depressed. It was felt, and corcectly as 
events showed later, that even if a treaty were negotiated 
and presented to the senate it would be rejected by the Whig 
majority. The dispatches of European diplomats were calcu- 
lated to deepen the impression. Under these circumstances 
the Texan leaders began to realize, if indeed they had not be- 
fore, that they had everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by precipitate action. So when Upshur formally proposed an- 
nexation Oct. 16, 1843 he was surprised to find that Texas 
was far from being as anxious as he had thought.^ This was 
practically the first intimation that had been received of 
what soon became apparent, that Texas was in a position to 
drive something of a bargain with the powers. The finances 
of Texas had been greatly improved during Houston's second 
term as president and European influences were being brought 
to bear strongly upon IJexico in the interer>ts of peace. 

Houston particularly had begun to regard it as improbable 
that the senate v/ould ratify a treaty of annexation. Rumors 
were set afloat in the newspapers that he was opposed to an- 

3 

nexation. 3y a letter written Dec. 10- 1843, Calhoun was 
^Von Hoist* Vol* 2, p. 633. ^Ashbel Smith. Rem. pp.45-46* 
'Am. Hist. Assoc. Rept. for 1899. Vol. 2, p. 903. 
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indirectly and confidentially informed that the terms of a 
treaty had been agreed upon and written out, but it was 
feared, said the writer, Virgil Ivlaxy, that the instructions 
to close the treaty which were expected from ^resident Hous- 
ton, might be refused, in which case it would be necessary 
and possible to induce the Texan minister to sign the treaty 
without instructions and to then go home and throw himself 
on the protection of the people of Texas - such was the Min - 
ister's conviction of the almost unanimous desire of the peo- 
ple of Texas to come into the Union, 

Meanv/hile Houston was becoming increasingly more convinced 
that the connection of Texas with the European powers was of 
more value than prospective annexation. And the suspicions 
of Upshur that the instructions for closing the treaty might 
not be immediately forthcoming was partly realized, for Dec, 
13, 1843 Mr. Van Zandt was instructed to defer all further 
action for the time being* The following extract from the 
instructions forwarded will set forth the reasons for Houstons 
policy.^ 

"The interposition of foreign friendly governments, by 
which an armistice had been established between Texas and 
Mexico, and the prospects of a permanent peace v/ith that pov/er 
given, has been extended by the particular governments most 
influential in obtaining these most desirable results, chiefly 

Crane. Life and Literary Remains of Sam Houston. pp# 143-151. 
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with a vi3W that in the event of Mexico's agreeing to acknovrl- 
Gdge the independence of Texas, she should continue to exist 
as a separate and independent nation. The great object and 
desire of Texas is the reestablishment of a permanent and 
satisfactory peace with her enemy, and for this purpose the 
good offices of these powers have been asked and obtained, and 
the object sought for, through their intervention, appears 
now on the eve of being realized. 

"This intervention and these good offices have been grat- 
uitously and unconditionally given, and although Texas is en- 
tirely free to pursue any course she may please in the future 
the President thinks that, in the present state of our foreign 
relations, it would not be politic to abandon the expectations 
which now exist of a speedy settlement of our difficulties 
with Mexico through the good offices of other powers, for tho 
very uncertain prospect of annexation to the United States, 
however desirable that event, if it could be consumated, might 
be. Were Texas to agree to a treaty of annexation the good 
offices of these powers would, it is believed, be immediately 
withdrawn, and were the treaty then to fail of ratification 
by the United States, Texas would be placed in a much worse- 
position than she is at present, nor could she again ask or 
hope for any interDosition in her behalf, either by England 
or Prance; • 

"This government is duly sensible of the very friendly 
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feelings evinced by the president of the United States in the 
offer to conclude a treaty for the annexation of this coiintry, 
but from all the information which he has been able to obtain 
in relation to the views and feelings of the United States 
he is induced to believe that its approval by the other branch- 
es of that Oovemraent would be, if not refused, at least of 
very uncertain attainment at this particular time; therefore, 
and until such an expression of their opinion can be obtained 
as would render this measure certain of success, the President 
deens it most proper and advantageous to the interests of 
this country to decline the proposition for concluding a 
treaty* ------.--^- The present determination of 

the President on this subject does not proceed from any change 
in his views of the general policy of the measure, but from 
a change in the relations of this country v/ith other powers." 
During the next month Houston's conviction that there was 
no need of haste grev/ stronger and in a secret message to the 
Texas congress he amplified the reasons why conspicious ef- 
forts should not be made to obtain annexation.^ His opinion 
was that if efforts should be made and the Unit'^^d States 
should not respond, the effect would have a "prejudicial in- 
fluence upon the course which England and Prance might other- 
wise be disposed to take in our favor" : that failure after 
such expression would diminish the claims of Texas to the con- 
Life and Literary Remains of Sam Houston, pp. 153-154* 
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fidence of other nations; and that other nations might appre- 
hend that Texas, having acqiiired increased importance from 
their friendly offices, might later apply for admission into 
the Union and be received. For these reasons, v/hatever was 
done should he done v/ith caution and secrecy . 

3y this time the Texas president had come to "believe 
that Texas v/ould he better off as an independent state than 
as a commonv/ealth in the Union* In a letter to Jackson dated 
Feb. 16, he called attention to the unity of national interests 
and institutions in Texas v/hich did not exist in the United 
States. All the population was agricultural and there was 
no sectional or diversified interests. By annexation Texas 
would hazard tranquility and peace on the slavery question. 
But notwithstanding this conviction, he wrote to Jackson, "1-Iy 
deliberate judgment has led me to the conclusion, founded up- 
on an intimate acquaintance with our condition, that the pres- 
ent policy of Texas dictates that I should unreservedly co-op- 
erate in the contemplated measure." From this quotation 
it is clear that Houston was supporting the annexation meas- 
ure, in the degree that he did, because the Texas people de- 
manded it, and that he himself thought it unwise. 

The negotiations, meanv/hile, v/ere progressing ^mder the 
careful management of Van Zandt and Henderson, v/hom nothing 

Life and Literary Remains of Sam Houston, p. 370. 
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could distract from their condition of "calculating sobriety*.' 

They continually pressed the fact that this was the third 
tiae that Texas had offered herself and that if the union 
should not now be accomplished, Texas was forever lost to the 
United States. Henderson wrote March 30, 1844 to Anson 
Jones, the Texas secretary of state, as follows: ••l have 
said to all that this is the third time that Texas has urged 
the matter upon the United States Goveimment, and that it 
cannot be postponed without finally and forever defeating it; 
that the situation of Texas is such that she must seek safety 
in some quarter by annexation, alliance or other engagements, 
which will secure her peace and immediate safety; and that 
any delay at this time on the part of the United States will 
be fatal to her hope of annexing us In the future, if she in- 
dulges in such hope." 

As this representation was for the express purpose of 
bringing matters to a head, the threat which it contains must 
be taken with a grain of salt, British possibilities had al- 
ways been good Texas capital. But secret papers contain the 
same indications and these we must consider as more valuable. 
April 19 Anson Jones endorsed a letter which he had received 

Von Hoist* Vol* 2, ch* 7. 



^ Anson Jones. p. 334* 
^Ibid. p. 279. 
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as follows: "Gen. Houston, despairing of annexation, is think- 
ing of entangling alliances with European powers and through 
the writer of this ViTishes to commit me on the subject.'' 

The follov/ing document shows Houston* s determination to 
obtain a final settlement in some way* It points directly to 
the "Diplomatic Act" which was later framed, though not rat- 
ified, for the purpose of ensuring the permanent independence 
of Texas. 

% 

Dispatch of Houston to Texan ministers at Washington. 

Dated City of Washington, April 16, 1844. 

"Colonel Ashbel Smith, our Charge d* Affairs, writes from 
Paris, under date 29th. February, this important fact; 'The 
French and British Governments have united in a protest to the 
United States against the annexation of Texas into the Union*. 
This is an important fact. Never has the situation of Texas 
been so intf^resting since the 21st. of April, 1036. as at this 
moment. You may rely upon it , if the government of the 
United States does not act immediately, and consummate thew/ark 
of annexation Texas is lost forever to them . 

"In my opiiJiion England and France will say to Texas, 'If 
you will agree to remafn separate forever from the United 
States, we will forthv/ith prevent all further molestation t(3 
you from Mexico, and guarantee your independence, agreeable to 

^ Anson Jones, p. 340. 
Life and Literary Remains of Sam Houston, p. 359. 
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your institutions now established and avowed.* You can not 
fail to discover what v/ould be the proper case in such an event 
Texas has done all that she could do to obtain annexation; 
and you may rely upon this fact, that in the event of failure, 
that Texas will do all that she should do* 

••If a treaty is made , it will of course have been done 
after the pledges given by the United States Char^ d* Affaires 
have been recognized bt his Government; and then we are secure. 
If a treaty has been made and these pledges exacted by you , 
and it should be rejected, it will be proper to ascertain if 
annexation can take place by Congressional action and this 
done promptly. Should all fail, you will forthwith call upon 
Mr. Packenham, the French Minister, as well also the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and after suitable conversations 
and exjjlanations, present to them the subject of triple guar- 
antee of our independence, and to prevent all further molesta- 
tion, or at least an imlimited truce with Mexico. And then, 
if all prospects of annexation fail with the United States, 
and it should refuse to unite on the basis here laid down, you 
will then, so far as practicable, arrange the matter with 
Prance and England, and General Henderson, ------- and 

return to Texas. Texas ought not, can not and will not remain 
in its present situation, ---.------- 

"Gentlemen you will keep the Government advised by every 
mail and daily, of important events as they transpire. If you 
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should be throv/n for future reliance ^upon the friendly of- 
fices of Great Britain and Prance, you will, if possible, as- 
certain from them if they will act promptly, and what con- 
ditions they will expect from this Government. ------- 

------- France and England will act effectively, if we 

do not permit ourselves to be trifled with and duped by the 
United States. -------- -^ " 

It is a noticeable fact that in the documents inserted 
above there is no reference to any desire of Great Britain 
to impose upon Texas any conditions with regard to the abo- 
lition of Slavery. The absence )f any such condition at this 
time, whether abolition was formerly pressed or not,. is sat- 
isfactorily explained by the consideration that Great Britains 
terms would be scaled down in exact proportion to the degree 
of progress that had been made toward annexation. The neces- 
sary thing was to prevent annexation. Abolition cooidwait. 
Going back to December of the previous year v/e find a letter 
of Henderson's which illustrates this part of the situation. 

" I found whilst in the United States, that the Southern 
and V/estern politicians were considerably alarmed at the report 
of the apparent prospect of England's getting a foot hold here 
I did not deny it, as I saw that it was having a good effect, 

although I knew that there was no danger of it. It will 
stimulate the South and West to greater exertions to accom- 
plish its defeat by annexation. On the other hand , England 

^Letter to Anson Jones. Dec. 20, 1843, AnsonDi^e?^vJ%^94C 
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may be induced, in order to defeat annexation, to compel 
Mexico to recognize Texas v/ithout any such terms as I fear 
she would, under other circumstances, induce her to insist 
on*" 

April 14, 1844, while the annexation treaty was lying in 
Calhouns desk, Houston wrote to Anson Jones that his instruc- 
tions were, in case the treaty should fail and the action of 
Congress should be ineffectual, to call upon the- English and 
French ministers and ascertain the prospects of those govern- 
ments giving us a guarantee against farther molestation from 
Mexico, and an indefinite truce." But he states that although 
he had so far arranged matters with Elliot that Texas •'should 
suffer no serious detriment," he did not commit himself or 
the nation* 

A few days later, M,P. Norton, a lawyer and journalist 
of Texas, outlined in a letter to Calhoun the course the Re- 
public v/ould take if annexation should again fail. 

"I am writing to you* at this moment because I am sure 
there will be no one here to do it, as most of those in the 
confidence of the President here are bitterly opposed to an- 
nexation. It is now certain that we can form such a commer- 
cial treaty with Great Britain as will ensure our immediate 

^Anson Jones, p. 340. 

^Am. Hist. Assoc. Rept. for 1899, Vol. 2. p. 949-952. 
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independence. Gen. Houston had an interview with Capt. Elliot 
on the day he left Galveston for New Orleans. M. Saligny, the 
French minister is now at Galveston. The President is strong- 
ly urged and importuned to "break off from the treaty with the 
United States and listen to their propositions. We are all 
prepared if we are spurned again from the Union to enter into 
a commercial free trade treaty with Great Britain and Prance 
on the guaranty of our Independence which we can now have and 
the advantages it promises us in the cotton trade renders it 
very desirable. 

^ -------I am among the fev/ friends of annexation 

who are so much in the confidence of the Executive as to know 
^^^hat movements are to favor or defeat the measure^ and I re- 
peat, as I have said before, that annexation can never occur 
peaceably unless by the present movement, that it is not at 
all unlikely to be broken off from this quarter and that the 
line between Texas and the United States will form the Slave 
line within five years after a commercial treaty shall have 
been formed with Great Britain, and that too by our own free 
wi5.1 and still sooner if we are left to take care of ourselves 
for we cannot go into another v/ar with Mexico and leave our 
families at home exposed to the dangers of a slave population 



During the summer after the senate rejected the treaty the 
Texans looked more earnestly towards England than they had 
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"before* The first day of July^ Ashbel Smith wrote from Lon- 
don that Lord Aberdeen showed a most friendly tone and con- 
ciliating disposition towards Texas. Extreme dissatisfaction 
had been felt at first because of the course Texas had taken. 
But he flattered himself that he had succeeded in removing 
this feeling from Lord Aberdeen's mind by a "plain statement 
of the cogent motives" that had led to the adoption of this 
course. This was very soon after the rejection of the treaty 
by the senate and the news of thjs action may not as yet 
have reached London. But the "Diplomatic Act" had already 
been suggested, for Smith states that Aberdeen" appeared quite 
anxious" that in case it should be negotiated the transaction 
should be in London. 

England and ^rance had come to tinders tanding in the policy 
of defeating annexation in the latter part of ^une and, as 
indicated above, a proposal had been made to Ashbel Smith. 
The "Act" v/as nothing more or less than an agreement on the 
part of Texas to never annex herself to any other country pro- 
viding Prance and England sho ild procure an acknowledgment 
from I.-exico of Texan independence.^ Anson Jones comments 
upon this arrangement as follov/s:' 

"There existed in 1844 a most intense desire on the part 
of various European Governments, England and Prance particu- 
larly, to maintain the independence of Texas,- a desire, the 
^Anson Jones. Texas Republic, p. 369. 
*Ibid. p. 56, 373. 

*Ibid. pp. 57-58. Digitized by CrOOglC 
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extreme intensity of which I was sometimes at a loss to ac- 
coimt for; and I was as well assured of the fact, as I can be 
of anything not absolutely certain, that a compliance with the 
order of September 24th. woujd either have defeated annexation 
or caused a European war upon the United States." 

Sept. 24, 1844, Houston ordered Jones as Secretary of 
State to clo^e with the proposal. This Jones purposely neglect- 
ed to do on the ground that it was contrary to the policy 
which he and not Houston had been developing for the past 
three years and because as President-elect it did not meet 
his approval. He makes the following defense:^ 

"In communicating to the public, as I did in the fall of 
1848, Gen. Houston's order to me as Secretary of State, to 
close with the proposition of England and Prance, I was actu- 
ated by a sense of duty to the people of Texas. I was alarmed 
at his course v/hen that order was given, and resolved either 
to avoid compliance v/ith it or resign. Vested, as I was, 
with the actual discharge of the Executive functions from 
that date to the end of his term, and already elected his 
successor in the office, I felt at liberty to disobey the or- 
der and did so; although it had previously been communicated 
verbally to me several times, by Gen. Houston, to whom I had, 
again, in consequence tendered my resignation." 

"^Anson Jones, p. 43. 
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Whatever we may think of the ethics of Jones' actions, the 
fact remains that the result has been to the advantage of 
both Texas and the United States. The failure to close with 
this proposition did not prevent later efforts on the part of 
Great Britain to keep Texas independent but it had the effect 
of maintaining a condition of unstable equilibrium until the 
lot of Texas finally fell v/ith the United States* 

Ashbel Smith finds the cause for Jones* disobeying the or- 
ders of President Houston in his desire to make the diplomatic 
act the prominent measure of his administration. If this is 
true it is hard to reconcile w^ith it the attitude on annex- 
ation which his published letters show he bore up to this 
time. In several places he distinctly expresses himself as 
in favor of annexation and bound to see it consummated.* There 
is no evidence that he ever thought of obtaining peace for 
Texas by any other means. It v/as popularly supposed that he 
sided with Houston in the opposition to annexation.' But this 
is impossible for the reason that he had conceived a most 
rancorous antipathy to Houston v/hom he suspected of wishing 

4- 

to prevent his candidacy in the presidential election of 1844. 
The most reasonable theory is that they v;ere both politically 
opposed and at cross purposes on annexation. 

^Reminiscences, pp. 64-65* \^nson Jones, pp.346,354,360, 
^Am. Hist. Assoc. Rept. for 1899. Vol. 2, p. 973. 
^See most letters of that year. 
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The efforts of European ministers to prevent annexation 
did not cease with the failure of the "Diplomatic Act'*. But 
from that time on they can hardly be considered important. 
Nov. 18, 1844, Andrew J. Donelson, United States charge d'af- 
faires in Texas wrote to Calhoun that much was being said a- 
bout the activity of British and French parties but so strong 
was the attachment of the great body of the Texans to the Union 
that they might even hazard a war with Mexico rather than bind 
themselves against annexation, in any future day. January 
30, 1845, he v/rote in the same strain.* 

One more letter deserves notice here as indicating the 
extent to which Great Britain was willing to go and the dif- 
ferent course of events which might have become Texan history. 

In Jan. of 1845 G.W. Terrell was sent to ^ondon to take 
the place of Ashbel Smith who had returned to America. Jan. 21 
he wrote that annexation was a very engrossing subject there, 
that the Government felt great solicitude as to its result, arid 
were prepared to go to any length to prevent the consummation 
of the measure. Moreover he wrote :^ "You will see from my 
dispatch what they propose to do; and if Texas is not blind 
to her ov/n interests she may, within the next three years, yes 
my dear Doctor, during your present term of service, she may 
become one of the most prosperous little communities on the 
face of the globe. •• 

*Am. Hist* Assoc. Rept. for 1899* Vol. 2, p. 996* 

*Ibid. p. 1024. 'Anson Jones, p. 415adbyGoOgle 
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Conclusion. 

The conclusions of the present writer with respect to the 
question of English abolition are clearly indicated in the 
discussion. In regard to the sum total of Great Britain's in- 
fluence towards keeping Texas out of the Union, it is evident 
that it was considerable and that commercial reasons might 
have proven sufficient inducer;ent to drav/ Texas to England. 
Von Hoist has not considered this for the reason that annexa- 
tion did not seem the most desirable event. But to those 
who look upon the acquisition of Texas as having in the course 
of half a century proven a blessing, even though it seemed at 
first a curse, the British influence will appear to be an 
historical question of importance. 
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